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EDITORIAL 


HE controversies about alleged ‘* psychical”’ 
phenomena which have recently appeared in 
the pages of the lay press can scarcely be 

described as either edifying or instructive; but they 
serve, at least, to show that public interest in the 
- subject is unabated. These circumstances, together 
with the fact that a somewhat unusual amount of 
interesting literature has reached us during the last 
few weeks, seem to justify a few observations on the 
present position of Psychical Research and our own 
attitude towards it. 

We have always held that nothing but good can 
come of a closer co-operation between professional 
psychologists and students of Psychical Research, 
and that both parties are likely to derive great 
benefits therefrom. We are well aware that many 
psychologists—perhaps the majority of them—still 
regard the whole range of psychical phenomena as 
savouring of “ unorthodoxy,’ and therefore as some- 
thing to be avoided rather than investigated. This 
position may not be strictly scientific, but when we 
consider the amount of deliberate charlatanry and 
unconscious deception which have obscured the 
subject in the past, and still obscure it, we cannot 
condemn such an attitude as either unnatural or 
unreasonable. We have the utmost sympathy, also, 
for those who feel that Psychology is as yet too young 
and too recently established a science to justify its 
exponents taking the risk of doing anything which 
might bring it into disrepute. 

At the same time we believe that, provided he is 
not content with a merely superficial knowledge, the 
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psychologist has much to gain and nothing to lose by 
acquainting himself with the problems and methods 
of Psychical Research and by taking an active part 
in its investigations. 


Consider, for example, the question of material: 
What psychologist would not welcome the chance of 
studying a case of multiple personality comparable 
with ‘Sally Beauchamp”’ or with “A.C. B.’’? And 
yet there is good reason to believe that every instance 
of ‘‘trance mediumship”’ is primarily of this type. 
We mention elsewhere in this issue a book’ which 
describes what appears to have been an excellent 
example of ‘‘ mediumistic dissociation,’’ as we may 
call it, and there can be little doubt that if this case 
had been systematically observed throughout its 
development by an experienced psychologist results 
of the utmost interest from the strictly psychological 
point of view would have been obtained. 


Moreover there is at least a possibility that 
psychologists may be ignoring the very existence of 
mental processes or powers quite as important as any 
which they study. To state the case at its very 
lowest we cannot, for example, reasonably dismiss 
the evidence in favour.of Telepathy as insignificant. 
And if this process be really a fact in nature it is 
clear that no account of the mind which does not 
deal thoroughly with it can be even approximately 
adequate. 


From the point of view of Psychical Research the 
case for co-operation with the psychologist is no less 
cogent. The psychologist is in a far better position 
than are students of other sciences to appreciate how 
difficult is the exact observation and accurate 
reporting of apparently simple phenomena; he is, or 
should be, familiar with the mechanism of self- 
deception, and the questions of motive which so 
frequently puzzle the layman should be compara- 
tively simple for him to understand. He knows, 
also, something of the strange results which may be 
ee by “ unconscious’’ mental activities, and 

e is unlikely to be too deeply impressed by the 
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henomena of cryptomnesia, dramatisation, and so 
forth, which are so commonly met with in this field. 

On the other hand, just because he has a special 
knowledge of what the mind can do, he has also a 
special knowledge of the limits of its powers as at 
present known. He is, therefore, less likely than 
most to be satisfied with vague ‘“‘explanations’”’ 
which tacitly involve difficulties as great as those 
which they seek to remove. 

But these assets, valuable as they are, form only 
a part of the equipment necessary for the successful 
prosecution of Psychical Research. The student 
must in addition possess tact, great patience, and a 
certain measure of erudition; he must be able 
to examine methodically and discard ruthlessly 
immense quantities of worthless material for the 
sake of the few grains of valuable fact which he may 
be able to sift therefrom. Above all, perhaps, he 
must realise that ‘“‘psychical’’ phenomena cannot 
be forced into the particular form he would like them 
to assume, and that any attempt to do so is very 
likely to put an end to just those manifestations 
which best repay observation. 

To do all this consistently, and to maintain mean- 
while a truly critical, sympathetic, and judicious 
attitude, is far from easy; but signs are not lacking 
to show that many psychologists are gaining both in 
the will and the ability to undertake the task. 


A NEW THEORY OF LAUGHTER.’ 


By Wiititiam McDovaatt, F.R.S., 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY IN HaRVARD COLLEGE. 


fascinating problem or series of problems. Great philo- 

sophers, from Aristotle to Bergson, and a host of less 
celebrated thinkers have wrestled with these problems; but, in 
spite of the display of a vast amount of ingenuity, only a very 
moderate degree of success has attended these efforts. 

In this short article I cannot examine the principal theories 
of laughter; and in justification of my assertion that none of 
them is satisfactory, I can only refer to three recent monographs 
on the subject, those, namely, of Professor James Sully, of 
Professor Dugas, and of Mr. Max Eastman. Fach of these 
authors has examined the various theories of laughter and of the 
ludicrous from Aristotle to Bergson and Freud, and has shown 
that none of them can be regarded as successful. Yet, for the 
developed mind, the conditions and kinds of laughter are so 
various and complex, that it is difficult to make any statement 
about the subject which shall not contain some grain of truth; 
and so, as Dr. Dugas has well said, ‘‘ Even the most paradoxical 
theories do not succeed in being completely false; for originality 
has its limits.”’ 

Messrs. Sully, Dugas and Eastman have shown that all the 
theories hitherto proposed are inadequate in that they fail to 
take account of all the many varieties of laughter. I submit 
that all the theories are inadequate in a second way also; namely, 
in that they do not even seek for an answer to the most funda- 
mental of all the series of problems. 

I may illustrate these two inadequacies of all the theories and 
at the same time define this most fundamental of the problems, 
by reminding the reader of two of the most celebrated modern 
theories of laughter, that of Herbert Spencer and that of Pro- 
fessor Bergson. 


I every age laughter has presented to thoughtful minds @ 


*The theory sketched in this article was first proposed in briefest outline in 
a letter to Nature, and was stated rather more fully in a paper read 
before the British Association in 1913. That paper was published in abstract 
only because it was my intention to popes at an early date a complete exposition 
of the theory, witb its bearings on humour, jokes, wit and comedy. As the war 
hag prevented the realization of that intention, I now publish the eketch of the 
theory, substantially as drawn in 1913. 
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Spencer regarded laughter as the bodily expression of the 
overflow of nervous energy; surplus energy, engendered whether 
by bodily or mental processes, escapes, he said, by way of the 
motor nerves that are in most frequent use, namely, those 
leading to the muscles of speech and respiration, because, as he 
supposed, these provide the most open or easiest outlet. Apart 
from the questionable assumption that the nerves of speech and 
respiration provide the readiest channel of escape, this theory is 
inadequate, because there are many situations in face of which 
most of us are moved to laugh, when nevertheless there is no 
plausible reason to suppose that any excess of nervous energy 
is liberated in our brains. Take the case of a man sitting down 
upon his own tall hat; this incident will generally move the 
spectators to laughter. Spencer suggested no reason why such 
a spectacle should liberate an excess of nervous energy in their 
brains, and no such reason seems discoverable; yet this is the 
type of the largest class of ludicrous events or objects. 


M. Bergson tells us that what excites laughter is always the 
appearance of mechanical rigidity in the behaviour of our 
fellows; and that the function of laughter is to punish and so 
prevent the repetition of such machine-like behaviour. On 
impartial consideration it is obvious that this theory also, in 
each of its two parts, fails to cover the field. Even the ingenuity 
and literary skill of its author succeed in fitting to the formula 
of mechanical rigidity only a small part of the wide array of 
facts. And, though some laughter serves to discipline the 
awkwardness of our fellows, much of it obviously does not; as 
when we laugh on being tickled (physically) or on becoming 
embarrassed, or startled, or when we laugh at the mishaps that 
befall our fellow mortals through no fault of their own, e.g., 
when we see a hat blown away by the wind and its owner making 
the most agile and praiseworthy and wholly lifelike efforts to 
Tecover it. 


Both theories, then, fail to cover the facts; and both are 
inadequate in a second way; namely, they provide no answer to 
the question—For what end did the human species acquire this 
capacity for laughter? This, I say, is the most fundamental of 
the problems. For laughter is not, as Spencer’s theory implies, 
merely a series of random inco-ordinated contractions of the 
muscles of speech and respiration, which may be regarded as a 
bye-product of the operations of the nervous system. It is rather 
a highly complex co-ordinated series of movements, maintained 
by an impulse so strong and definite that it often defies the con- 
trol of the will. Such a specific reaction, common to the whole 
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species, implies, just as do the complex specific reactions that we 
call fear or anger, that the innate constitution of the species 
includes a corresponding psycho-physical disposition, with a 
special co-ordinating centre in the brain. And we are bound to 
suppose that any such specific disposition or co-ordinating centre 
must have subserved some definite biological function. 

Although M. Bergson himself does not consider this question 
in his essay, it might be argued that his theory of social 
discipline implies an answer to it. But it will, I think, be 
generally admitted to be highly improbable that the species should 
have acquired this peculiar reaction, if it did nothing directly 
to promote the welfare of individuals, but only that of highly, 
organized societies. We may, I think, confidently affirm that 
in so far as laughter serves as an instrument of social discipline, 
this is a secondarily acquired function, a social application of 
a mode of behaviour which primarily served some more individual 
end. 

These two famous theories, then, illustrate two defects of 
all the theories of laughter, namely (1) failure to cover the facts, 
(2) failure to point out the original and primary function of 
laughter in the life of the human species. It is probable that, 
if we can find the true answer to the latter question, we shall at 
once be able to remedy the former defect, 7.e., we shall be able 
to find a formula which will be applicable to every kind of 
laughter and every variety of the ludicrous. It will, in short, 
prove to be the key which unlocks all the problems of laughter. 

In a letter to Nature, on the appearance of Professor Sully’s. 
book, I suggested such an answer, and though my suggestion has 
been almost ignored hitherto, I feel confident that it supplies. 
the long sought key. It was set out very briefly in my letter, 
and I hope that the present more adequate exposition of it may 
bring it to the notice of the psychological world. 

Mr. Eastman propounds a view of laughter which comes. 
nearer to my own than that of any previous writer.’ After 
examining and refuting all extant theories of laughter, he 
proposes the view that laughter is essentially an instinctive 
reaction, the expression of an instinct as distinct and specific as. 
those which find expression in fear and anger. He adopts my 
conception of an instinct and of the relation of emotion to 
instinct, rightly seeing that these conceptions enable us at last to 
bring some order into our descriptions of human conduct and 
emotion, and to render some intelligible account of the relation 
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1 The Sense of Humour (Charles Scribner & Sons, New York, 1921). 
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of emotion to behaviour. He adopts also my criteria of 
instinctive dispositions, and my principle of ‘‘ primitive passive 
sympathy’”’ or direct induction of emotion, and shews that in 
the light of all these conceptions, laughter must be pronounced 
to be the expression of an instinct.” In all this I agree with Mr. 
Eastman, and find his expositions as admirable as his criticism 
of the theories. But Mr. Eastman clearly has not come across 
the slight statements of my theory referred to above; and his 
theory remains incomplete in two fundamental respects, namely, 
it does not answer the two all-important questions (1) What is 
the essential nature of the ludicrous—what is common to all 
ludicrous objects? (2) What does laughter do for us? What 
biological service does it perform? What is its survival value 
to the species? It is clear that so long as laughter was regarded, 
in the way common to all previous theories, as merely a bye- 
product of our mental or cerebral operations, this second question 
did not arise. But, as soon as we recognize the obvious fact that 
laughter is a complex reaction which implies the presence in our 
innate constitution of a specifically organized psycho-physical 
disposition, we are confronted with the problem of assigning to 
this cognitive-curative disposition or instinct, some razson d’étre, 
some survival value, some biological function. 

First, then, what are the conditions of laughter? In what 
situations do we laugh? What are the laughter-exciting objects 
which constitute the whole field of the ludicrous? There is no 
difficulty in drawing up a fairly complete list of the varieties of 
the ludicrous; or in defining them in a very general way. All are 
agreed that the minor defects, mishaps and misfortunes of human 
beings are the main part of the ludicrous. The difficulty is to 
answer the question, What is there common to all such objects 
and events that renders them capable of exciting our laughter 
in the very moment that we become aware of them? This is a 
question to which much of the discussion of the philosophers has 
been directed. | 

A procedure very commonly adopted has been to assume 
that laughter is essentially the expression of pleasure, that we 
laugh because we are pleased ; and then to try to explain why we 
are pleased on contemplating ludicrous objects. This procedure 
has given rise to two famous theories, namely, (1) the theory of 
pure malevolence, that it is the nature of man to rejoice at the 
misfortunes and defects of his fellows (Aristotle, Descartes, 
Bain); (2) the theory of self-congratulation propounded by 


¥ Ibid. Chapter XI. 
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Hobbes, according to which we rejoice on perceiving the mis- 
fortunes and defects of our fellows, because thereby our own 
immunity from these same misfortunes and defects is brought 
to our minds. 

These are the two most famous varieties of what may be 
called the pleasure theories of laughter. They imply a dark view 
of human nature. If either of them be true, laughter is 
essentially hateful. 

Other theories of the ludicrous are combined by some authors 
with the pleasure theory, and by others are offered as independent 
theories." Of these the most widely accepted is the theory of. 
sudden relaxation or of sudden mental descent from the large 
and serious to the small and trivial. Professor Sully, for 
example, sees in such sudden relaxation of mental tension the 
ground of the pleasure which he assumes without question to be 
the cause of all laughter. H. Spencer saw in such descent the 
process by which is generated that excess of nervous energy, the 
escape of which was for him the immediate cause of all laughter. 
Then, we have a number of ponderous German theories which 
interpose, between the act of apprehension of the ludicrous object 
and our laughter reaction upon it, all sorts of subtle intellectual 
processes of a purely fictitious character. With these must be 
reckoned M. Bergson’s theory, according to which the intellect 
detects in all these mishaps and defects which are the ludicrous 
some indication of the rigidity of mechanism where there should 
be only the spontaneity of life. 

But now let us put aside for a moment all these ingenious 
suggestions, and fix our attention upon a generally recognized 


* Dr. Boris Sidis, in his Psychology of Laughter (New York, 1913), has 
put forward a somewhat confused view. In that he describes laughter as an 
instinctive reaction he may be said to agree with Mr. Eastman and myself. But 
he wavers uncertainly in his statements. He does not ascribe laughter to a 
arene instinct of laughter, but rather to an alleged instinct of play, to which 
also he ascribes a vast amount of human activity. ‘* Laughter, smiling, and 
grinning are the external manifestations of the play instinct"’ (p. 5). To this 
it may be objected that there is no play instinct. The postulation of a play 
instinct implies just that vagueness of the conception of instinct which has pro- 
voked the recent outburst of criticisms directed to the elimination of instinct from 
human psychology. Accordingly, we find that Dr. Sidis, having made a false 
start, falls into inconsistencies. He goes on to say that ‘‘ Laughter seems 
primarily to be the expression of mere joy or happiness,’’ and ‘‘ all unrestrained 
spontaneous activities of normal functions give rise to the emotion of joy with its 
expression of smiles and laughter.’’ Here, then, on two successive pages are two 
different and incompatible theories of laughter, both dogmatically asserted. Dr. 
Sidis tells us also that ‘* Aristotle and Hobbes are right in the main'’ and that 
‘it remains true that laughter arises from the consciousness of our superiority.’’ 
He is inclined also to accept Spencer's theory, for he tells us ‘‘ we may say that 
any release of reserve enerzy is the source of all lauughter.’’ In sbort, his 
catholicity is excessive. Accepting all that eeems most plausible in the views of 
his predecessors, he fails to make any consistent effort to justify his postulation 
of a play instinct as the source of all laughter, 
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fact of human nature, the fact, namely, that the expressions of 
the feelings of our fellow men tend to throw us into similar states 
of feeling. In virtue of this fundamental principle of human 
nature, the sympathetic principle, we all tend to share in a 
purely involuntary and unreflecting manner the emotions and 
the pleasures and pains of our fellows, whether we actually wit- 
ness the expressions of those feelings or merely imagine them." 

If we keep this law in mind, we see that the problem of the 
ludicrous may be re-stated in the following way: Why do the 
minor distresses and defects of our fellow men constitute an 
exception to this general law of primitive passive sympathy? Still, 
we have not got the question quite rightly stated; and, as in so 
many cases, the correct statement of the problem is here the first 
and a long step towards its solution. There are some persons in 
whom the laughter-tendency is either originally lacking, or has 
atrophied owing to unfavourable conditions. To them, and to 
all of us in certain moods and conditions unfavourable to 
laughter, those things which normally are ludicrous are simply 
-displeasing or distressing in some degree. Again, it 1s not only 
the minor distresses and defects of our fellows that excite our 
laughter. Let the persons whose misfortunes we contemplate be 
very remote from us, in time or space or in rank and mode of 
life, and we shall laugh on hearing of suffering which is by no 
means very slight, and which, if the persons concerned are very 
remote from our imaginations, may be very severe. It has 
probably happened to most of us that we have been shocked to 
find ourselves laughing at the recital of severe disasters which 
hhave befallen persons very far removed from us. Again, if we 
have any reason to believe that the expressions of pain which we 
witness are in any sense unreal, their appeal to our sympathetic 
tendency is weakened, and the appearance of very severe bodily 
hurts or of bitter griefs moves us only to laughter; thus we laugh 
when in the circus one clown deals another the most terrific 
blows or thrusts a sword into his belly. And we laugh at the 
groans of the hero in a badly-acted tragedy or drama; for the 
faulty presentation does not allow us wholly to forget the illusory 
character of the situation. 

The things we laugh at are, then, those mishaps and short- 
‘comings and distresses of our fellows which, either by reason of 


‘This peculiarity of our constitution was described by Malebranche (Recherche 
de la Vérité, Book IV.), and by Adam Smith in a single sentence (Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, chapter i.) which remain inconsistent with his general doctrine. 
It was independently re-discovered by myself and described in my Social 
Psychology under the designation ‘‘ Primitive passive sympathy.’' On it depend 
a an ee part the mental peculiarities of crowds, as I have shown in my Group 
Mind, 
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their trivial character or because of the circumstances under 
which they are presented to our minds, make but a feeble appeal 
to our sympathetic tendencies; or, in other words, and more 
accurately, the things which evoke our laughter are things which, 
if we did not laugh, would excite in us a feeble degree of sym- 
pathetic pain or distress. 

The occasions of laughter, the things we laugh at, are, then, 
essentially displeasing, or would displease us, 1f we did not 
respond with laughter. There are two exceptions to this rule, 
which I may best deal with at this point. They are: (1) 
Laughter from contagion of the laughter of other persons; this- 
is one of the most striking instances of the law of primitive 
passive sympathy, and requires no special explanation. (2) There 
is a form of laughter, especially common among children, which 
perhaps is properly explained by Spencer’s principle of overflow, 
namely, the laughter of high spirits. It is perhaps uncertain 
whether this form of laughter is really a pure.overflow, or 
whether it is not merely that the condition of high vitality 
renders the laughter disposition peculiarly sensitive to stimula- 
tion, so that the faintest trace of the ludicrous suffices to set it 
in action. Nevertheless, given the existence of the co-ordinating’ 
laughter centre in the brain, the overflow principle is perhaps. 
applicable to these cases; and that is the element of truth in 
Spencer’s theory. I would suggest, in passing, a slight modifica- 
tion of this explanation. It seems not improbable that much 
of the objectless laughter of children should properly be 
explained by Groos’ principle of play, i.e., that just as other 
innate tendencies break out into spontaneous activity in children 
in the absence of any situation that seriously and properly 
demands them, so also does the laughter impulse break out from 
time to time in playful activity. 

Having now surveyed the principal conditions of laughter, 
let us look at its effects. We may admit its effects in the way of 
social discipline; but these, together with other social effects, 
are secondary and adventitious. What are its primary effects: 
on the laughter? In the main, they are two. First, laughter 
interrupts the train of mental activity; it diverts or rather 
relaxes the attention, and so prevents the further play of the mind 
upon the ludicrous object. So powerful is laughter to interrupt 
conative process, that its more intense degrees arrest well 
practised and habitual bodily actions, even though supported 
by deliberate resolution of the will; and the hearty laugher 
collapses, temporarily incapacitated for all mental or bodily 
activity. This effect, I imagine, is brought about by a process. 
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of drainage of nervous energy by the laughter channels; but that 
is another story." Secondly, the bodily movements of laughter 
hasten the circulation and respiration and raise the blood 
pressure; and so bring about a condition of euphoria or general 
well-being which gives a pleasurable tone to consciousness. 

We are now in a position to see what laughter does for us, 
what advantages we gain from the possession of the capacity for 
laughter as a part of our native endowment. The possession of 
this peculiar disposition shields us from the depressing influence 
which the many minor mishaps and shortcomings of our fellows 
would exert upon us if we did not possess it, and which they do 
exert upon those unfortunate persons in whom the disposition 
seem to be abnormally weak or altogether lacking. It not only 
prevents our minds from dwelling upon these depressing objects, 
but it actually converts these objects into stimulants that promote 
our well-being, both bodily and mentally, instead of depressing 
us through sympathetic pain or distress. And now we see how 
the acquirement of laughter was worth while to the human 
species; laughter is primarily and fundamentally the antidote of 
sympathetic pain. The sympathetic tendencies are of the first 
importance for the life of society. If man was to rise from his 
animal condition, it could only be through a great development 
of his social life; and this was rendered possible only by a great 
development of the sympathetic tendencies of the species. But, 
though it was of importance that we should sympathetically 
share the enjoyments of our fellows, and feel something of their 
more serious distresses; it would have ben a serious dis- 
advantage to the species, if each man had had to suffer 
sympathetically, in however small a degree, all the minor pains 
of his fellows; for these minor pains were so abundantly spread 
around him that he would have been almost continuously 
subjected to their depressing influence, and, under the 
cumulative effect of so many slight pains, his vitality would 
have been seriously lowered. Hence, as the sympathetic 
tendencies and the social habits of the species developed hand in 
hand, some antidote, some preventive of these too frequent, and 


*This may seem to bring my theory near to Spencer's; but the difference 
is fundamental. Spencer said, whenever there is release of surplus nervous energy 
it escapes by the channels innervating the organs of speech and respiration, so 
that laughter is a mere bye-product of cerebral workings. I suggest that laughter 
depends upon a specifically organized disposition, and that, when this is thrown 
into action by the perception of any object of the appropriate class (ludicrous 
objects), it becomes a widely open channel through which nervous energy i8 
drained from all other cerebral channels, thus inhibiting all other mental and 
bodily activities. Cp. my two articles ‘‘ The Nature of Inhibitory Processes in the 
Central Nervous System '’ (Brain, Vol. XKXVI.) and ‘‘ The Sources and Direction 
of Psycho-Physical Energy '’ (American Journal of Insanity, 1913). 
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useless, minor sympathetic pains became necessary; therefore, 
the capacity for laughter was acquired as a protective reaction 
against them. In this way Nature solved the apparently 
insoluble problem that confronted her—the necessity of making 
each man continue to share in some degree all the more intense 
feelings of his fellow men, while sparing him the needless suffer- 
ing that would have been his lot if he had been condemned to 
share also all their multitudinous lesser pains. 

Let me anticipate my readers by dealing with two possible 
objections that seem to call for some notice. It may be truly 
said that even though for any reason I suppress my laughter 
when contemplating a ludicrous object, I am nevertheless thrown 
by it into a peculiar state of feeling which can be best described 
by saying that J feel amused; and that, if the ludicrous display 
continues, this feeling waxes more intense, until I give way to 
laughter. It may be argued, then, that laughter is really the 
expression of this feeling of being amused. Now this feeling 
of being amused is, in general, a pleasurable state of conscious- 
ness; but it is not to be identified with pleasure simply. It isa 
specific quality of feeling or emotion which arises when the 
laughter disposition is excited. Like every other one of our great 
conative tendencies or dispositions, the laughter disposition is 
a store or spring of psycho-physical energy; when this spring is 
tapped, energy wells out; and, if it is denied access to its normal 
motor outlets, it yet expresses itself in consciousness as this 
waning feeling of amusement. That is to say, just as with the 
other instinctive tendencies, the quality of emotional excitement 
peculiar to this tendency is felt, even though its bodily 
expression be suppressed. 

The second objection may be stated as follows: If my theory 
18 true, how comes it that both philosophers and common opinion 
have so generally regarded laughter as the normal expression of 
pleasure? The answer is easy, though not simple. 

In the first place both philosophers and common opinion have 
committed the error of confounding the laugh with the smile, 
regarding laughter as expressing a more intense degree of the 
feeling which is expressed by the smile. Now, the smile is 
unquestionably the normal expression of pleasure; but I submit 
that the two reactions are distinct in origin and function, 
although they tend to become secondarily associated. Their 
distinctness of origin is indicated by the fact that in the infant 
they appear at different dates. The smile appears in the first 
weeks, normally at about the end of the third week or earlier; 
whereas the laugh does not appear until about the end of the 
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third month or later. Secondly (and here we have the explana- 
tion of the fact that the two reactions, the smile and the laugh, 
tend to become associated) very often it happens that when we 
laugh we are pleased; and for the following reasons. Laughter 
itself exhilarates us by the physiological effects we have noticed ; 
and so gives a pleasant tone to consciousness. Again, very many 
of the occasions of laughter are complex and include a directly 
pleasing element. Consider, for example, the child who enjoys 
being tickled; he only enjoys it if it is tactfully done, that is, 
if he is tickled in such a way that the whole business becomes 
an exciting game; then he enjoys being tickled just as, with a 
similar proviso, he enjoys being frightened. But more important 
is the fact that a pleasing element enters into very many 
instances of the ludicrous. This is true of all good jokes. Let 
me illustrate the principle with a simple case. A man sits down 
upon his own hat. We laugh, even though he be our dearest 
friend, and even while we sincerely condole with him; that is a 
pure and simple instance of the ludicrous. But now suppose the 
man be a pompous acquaintance. Then there enters into our 
state an element of rejoicing at his misfortune; we are glad to 
see his pomposity scarified. Suppose, again, a third case—that 
a third person has skilfully brought about the result, the sitting 
down of the pompous person on his own hat; the event becomes 
now a successful practical joke, and supplies a further ground of 
pleasure to us, namely, pleasure in the skill of the joker, and 
perhaps a sympathetic sharing of his pleasure in the success of 
his maneuvre. Lastly, suppose that I myself am the successful 
joker who has brought off the stroke; then I am pleased at my 
own success. | 

Into the appreciation of all jokes there enters some pleasur- 
able feeling from such sources as these. But there is always 
present, as the foundation of the whole joke, some purely 
ludicrous element. Thus, even in the refined witticism, there 
18 some seeming confusion of thought or speech, some seeming 
stupidity or ignorance; but this appearance of stupidity is skil- 
fully made use of to convey some meaning, which meaning is 
usually an aggression upon some individual or upon some 
generally accepted convention; therefore this aggression, in so 
far as successful, duplicates the ludicrousness of the whole 
situation, and adds the pleasure that we derive from con- 
templating feats of skill. The coarser the joke the more the purely 
ludicrous element predominates; the more refined the joke, the 
more the element of skilful attainment of an end becomes 
prominent; until in the most subtle witticisms the ludicrous 
element is almost submerged by the other pleasing factors; and, 
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instead of laughing, we smile merely in pleased appreciation of 
the subtle skill of the wit. 


There, then, are the principal points in the explanation of 
the facts that the smile has commonly been confused with the 
laugh, and that laughter has been so widely held to be the normal 
expression of pleasure. It may be added that a further condition 
making in the same direction is the fact that, in young people 
more especially, there occurs, as we have seen, a spontaneous 
laughter of the nature of play, or a mere overflow of surplus 
energy; but with this form of laughter I have dealt sufficiently 
in the earlier part of this paper. 


I can point out only in passing that here we have the sugges- 
tion of the true philosophy of wit and humour. Humour, I take 
it, 1s essentially the taking up of the attitude of a spectator 
towards one’s own mishaps and shortcomings, so that one laughs 
at them and makes them the basis of witticisms, or at least 
includes one’s self in the collective object of one’s laughter, as 
when we laugh at mankind in general. 


Let us examine the most rudimentary form of humour. One 
such is laughter on being physically tickled. Tickling is in 
itself unpleasant; and when it is due to a stray hair or fly, we 
are merely annoyed. But when one person tickles another, the 
tickled one becomes ludicrous, by reason of the extent and 
violence of the reactions by which he seeks to avoid the dis- 
proportionately gentle attack and expresses his discomfort. He 
becomes ludicrous to the attacker, and easily becomes ludicrous 
to himself; for he is aided by the laughter of the other, which 
infects him, according to the sympathetic principle. Thus by 
merely tickling our children we may promote in them the 
development of the capacity for humour, the capacity to see one’s 
own minor mishaps and failures as ludicrous and, by laughing 
at them, to turn them into occasions of physiological benefit and 
pleasurable feeling. Again, if we knock our shin, or our ‘‘ funny 
bone’”’ against the furniture, we laugh at ourselves if we have 
any capacity for seeing ourselves as other see us; and if we have 
no such capacity we merely endure the pain as best we may. 
Here again the wise parent has the opportunity to develop in 
his children the humorous attitude. He who has learnt to laugh 
at such small bodily mishaps, will easily learn to laugh with his 
fellows at his own moral misfortunes and intellectual slips. 


We see now why the most humorous of men are also at heart 
the saddest. They are the men in whom the sympathetic 
tendencies are most delicately responsive, and who at the same 
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time hold a lofty ideal of what man’s nature is or should be.’ 
To such a man the shortcomings of human thought and action 
are not merely ludicrous, but also humorous; for he makes no 
claim to stand above his fellows, immune from their frailties and 
misfortunes; but rather invites us to laugh with him at mankind 
in general, himself not excepted. Thus while we resent mere 
facility in laughter at the mishaps of others, humorous laughter 
‘becomes a precious bond of sympathy on a higher plane; for tn 
the humorous response, laughter is not merely ‘‘laughter at,’’ 
but also ‘‘laughter with’’; we all laugh together, instead of 
bearing our troubles in silent isolation. 

I have claimed that the theory of laughter here presented is 
new. Yet I must admit that one philosopher, who was also a 
poet, has anticipated me and stated my theory in two lines. 
Lord Byron wrote :— 

‘*If I laugh at any mortal thing 
"Tis that I may not weep.” 


SUMMARY. 


Laughter is an instinctive reaction of aberrant type. The 
objects which primarily excite this instinct are such actions, 
situations and aspects of human beings as would excite in us some 
sympathetic pain or distress, if we did not laugh. The biological 
function of laughter is defence of the organism against the many 
minor pains to which man is exposed by reason of the high 
‘sensitivity of his primitive sympathetic tendencies. This defence 
is achieved in two ways; first, the arrest of the train of thought; 
secondly, the bodily stimulation resulting from laughter. Like 
all other instinctive activities, laughter is accompanied by an 
emotional excitement of specific quality, the quality that is best 
called ‘‘amusement.’’ The instinct to laugh is peculiar in that 
its impulse seeks to effect no change in the relation of the 
organisms to the outer world, but terminates in, and finds its 
satisfaction in, the bodily changes produced by laughter. 


*That laughter is akin to tears, that the occasion which provokes laughter 
in one man may bring tears to another, or that the same man may oscillate 
between laughter and painful feeling on contemplating a given situation, this 
‘is a fact too obvious to have escaped the notice of philosophers of the comic, and 
it has given rise to much speculation. The fact is beautifully expressed in the 
Larabie passage which I cite after Mr. Eastman. It is ascribed by him to an 
vannamed “priest of the romantic movement in German literature ’’: ‘‘ Humour 
is the kiss which joy and sorrow give each other; it has for its device a smiling 
tear, it has the headdress of a folly adorned with crepe, while shod with the 
tragic eandal and the comic sock; it is also the electric spark which plays between 
the two poles of the contrary words, sentimentality aaa raillery; and we know 
finally that joy and grief, meeting in the nocturnal forest, loved without recog- 
mizing each other, and there was born to them a son, who was Humorr.”’ 
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By T. H. Pear, Proressor or PsycHoLtocy ry MANCHESTER 
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speculations, hopes and misgivings which have occurred to 

me from time to time while applying, reading about or 
discussing mental tests. Its purpose will have been achieved 
if it expresses some real difficulties which arise when the present 
scope and achievements of mental tests are considered in relation 
to the whole subject of psychology. 

Emphasis should be laid upon two points. Many of the issues 
raised are still matters of theory. While criticism is directed 
particularly towards the mass test, especially when accompanied 
by emphasis upon speed of performance, many remarks below 
are equally applicable to the individual test even when the latter 
is conducted by a careful and trained investigator.” Perhaps, 
indeed, it is time to consider more seriously the mentality of the 
examiner as well as that of the examinee. 

Limitations of space forbid the obviously fitting preface: an 
appreciation of the considerable progress made by mental tests 
in the last ten years. Fortunately, however, this can be done 
in a more satisfactory way; by calling the reader’s attention to 
the recent books by Dr. P. B. Ballard’ and Mr. Cyril Burt.“ Dr. 
Ballard has neatly fitted mental tests into the general history of 
human knowledge. Not only does he convince us that they are 
not new; he leaves us the suspicion that a topic usually regarded 
as altramigderi=the possibility of coaching candidates for 
intelligence tests—probably caused heated discussion among the 
friends of Oedipus himself. In Mr. Burt’s book the harvest of 


many years’ work is laid before us in a manner which combines 


I this paper an attempt will be made to describe some of the 


* The substance of this paper was read to the Education Section of the 

British Psychological Society on 2nd January, 1922. 
This, too, is perhaps the place to insist upon one fundamental truth. 

Teste, infinitely more scientific than those set out below, can still be but the 
beginning, never the end, of the examination of the child. To take a young 
mind as it is, and delicately one by one to sound its notes and stops, to detect 
the smaller discords and appreciate the subtler harmonies, is more of an art than 
a science. The scientist may standardise the method; to apply that method and 
to appraise the results, needs the tact, the experience, the imaginative insight 
of the teacher born and trained.’’ (C. Burt, Introductory Note to Mental and 
Scholastic Tests, London, 1921. p. 15.) 

> Mental Tests, London, 1920. 

“Op. cit. 
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thorough workmanship with attractive presentation. Probably 
for some years to come, when the uses of mental tests are ques- 
tioned, any justification will involve a reference to this book. 

This way of meeting criticism is obviously right; yet it brings 
to mind a retort which many defenders of mental tests are 
tempted to make to the hostile critic: ‘‘ They’re almost certainly 
better than anything you had before.’’ At this taunt, certain 
intellectually honest people can only hang their heads. Among 
these are the examiner, who with a splitting headache in the 
sagging middle of a July afternoon has just given a numerical 
mark, implying a completely spurious exactness of judgment, to 
the four-hundredth answer to a once interesting question in 
History or English; the school doctor whose general impression, 
unsupported by standardized tests has recently led him to mis- 
take a diffident, nervous child for a deficient one; the ‘‘ judge 
of character ’’ in a large business, who momentarily becoming 
sceptical of his own mysterious powers of intuition, suspects that 
he has just appointed a candidate on account of his facial 
appearance, his clothes, his accent, and the written testimonials, 
which, after all, do but express the opinions of others. 

Yet it is obviously undesirable for the mental tester or his 
apologists to indulge too often in this retort. And probably few 
would deny that at the present time, whether intelligence tests 
succeed or not in measuring intelligence, there are no really 
successful ‘‘ mental ’”’ tests sensu stricto, t.e., scientific deter- 
minations of types and grades of general mentality. 


TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE, MENTAL TESTS, AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXPERIMENTS. 


It should be unnecessary to explain that a mental test is 
not a psychological experiment in the proper sense of the term. 
The difference between them should be clear. An experiment 
is an observation under controlled conditions. In such a pro- 
cedure the various factors in the phenomenon to be observed can 
be isolated, separately changed, and their individual action 
studied. ‘The aim of the experiment is usually to answer the 
question ‘‘ how.’’ In order to do this it may—in fact it usually 
does—ask such questions as ‘‘ how much?” ‘‘ how well?’’ or 
*“how quickly?’’ Its goal, however, is not attained as soon as 
answers to these questions have been received. The interest of 
the experimental psychologist is directed towards the ways which 
the mental mechanism works. That it may work more or less 
efficiently is, of course, noted by him, but gud psychologist, he 
cares as much for the inefficient as for the efficient mind. 

B 
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Mental testing, on the other hand, is an art; a branch of 
applied psychology. The nature of the mental processes actually 
occurring during the application of a test to an individual are 
usually taken for granted; at least, it is certainly not studied at 
that time, and the ‘‘ subject ’’ is not required to introspect. It 
is assumed that before the test has been deemed suitable for 
application to a large number of people, the person who applies 
it will not only have found out just what mental processes it 
involves, but also will have considered their special mode of 
action under the particular circumstances of the test. 

My impression is that at this point there is often a lack of 
clear thinking. I do not believe that we know as much as we 
ought to about the mental processes which take place in different 
individuals who are attempting to pass these tests. I have a 
strong suspicion that most investigators assume too readily that 
these processes in different persons are qualitatively similar and 
that their variation is merely quantitative. Our need of more 
knowledge concerning the ways in which the mind works, when 
solving mental tests, is particularly great in the case of tests 
applied to adults, whose minds have had so much time to 
develop differences, both in their contents and in their functions. 
In the neighbouring field of ethnology there are some who hold 
that the phrase ‘‘the similarity of the human mind”’ is but a 
snatch from a siren song. Its danger lies in its delusive sim- 
plicity. Human minds may appear similar if regarded from a 
distance sufficient to soften details and to interpose a pleasing 
mist between them and the observer. But while observation at 
this range has given us the inestimable charm of Corot’s paint- 
ings and of the writings of some of his followers in the 
philosophical world, it must be sternly forbidden in the field- 
worker in ethnology or psychology unless he previously obtain 
leave of absence from his regular duties. 

It is important that the general reader shall bear in mind 
that the results of intelligence tests indicate only one kind of 
mental capacity. A mental test attempts to provide a quanti- 
tative indication of some mental trait. Of these mental traits 
the ability to adapt oneself quickly and efficiently to a new 
situation is what many persons agree to call intelligence. 

Now whether the tests which set out to measure intelligence 
can be considered successful obviously depends in part upon the 
way in which intelligence has been defined.’ Obviously they 
indicate quantitatively the examinee’s success in adapting him- 


* Cf. P. B. Ballard, ‘* The Limit of th c th Intel ae 
Journal of Peychology, 1021, KIt., pp. We1a OF Tatelligence,” British 
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self to the situation brought about by the particular test. 
Whether this test-situation is a miniature of its prototype in real 
life; whether it is a flat picture of a reality which itself 1s un- 
compromisingly tridimensional; whether it is a black-and- 
white sketch of something the most prominent feature of which is 
its colour—all these are questions which when stripped of their 
metaphorical clothing are emphatically ‘‘ in order’’ here. 

Mr. Burt has shown clearly that some so-called ‘‘ miniature- 
situation ’’ tests are certainly miniatures, but not of their alleged 
prototypes. His opinion is that Professor Miinsterberg’s test for 
tram-drivers was a test of intelligence but not necessarily of the 
ability to drive trams, for the men who did best at it were not 
regular tram-drivers but Harvard graduates." It omitted the 
affective and conative significance of the actual situation, and, 
maybe, smuggled in an effective and conative significance of 
quite an irrelevant kind. 

Not only the mental and physical conditions imposed by the 
mental test but the way in which its results are scored must 
be considered here. Sometimes the marking is ‘“‘all-or-none,’’ 
though most of the better systems involve discrimination and 
graduation. Yet an examination of most of the well-known 
tests suggest that the theory underlying them assumes success or 
failure to be quantitatively measurable and, moreover, on some 
kind of linear scale extending, let us say, from 100 to zero. Now, 
though the numerical mark which any individual eventually gets 
may measure the extent to which he has ‘‘ made good ”’ in that 
particular situation, it may cast only a narrow ray of light upon 
his total reaction. Often one’s reaction to a test cannot be fairly 
indicated by the little less or more. Admittedly, some failures 
to solve tests are so complete that they can be adequately 
indicated by a zero mark. Yet others may be but a fragmentary 
representation in external behaviour of the way in which the 
examinee approached the new situation, of the manner in which 
his mind came into contact with it or of the particular mental 
apparatus which was employed in the attempt. Even though on 
a linear scale of measurement his achievement-coefficient was 
zero, most of us have a fellow-feeling with the famous Indian 
student whose visiting card bore the words ‘‘ Failed B.A.”’ 
| The chief factors in the field of mental tests to which, I 

submit, more attention should be paid, are those of ‘‘ mental 
apparatus ’’ and ‘‘ mental attitude.”’ 


MENTAL APPARATUS. 
At the present day there are two methods of approaching 


* Industrial Administration (edited by B. Muscio), London, 1920, p. 80f. 
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psychological facts, which might be but are not complementary. 
The first is clearly exemplified in Galton’s Znquiries into Human 
Faculty. Its aim is to study the apparatus of the mind, to 
describe the characteristics of the various kinds of apparatus, 
and to estimate the frequency of their occurrence in different 
individuals. A method which is almost the antithesis of this 
describes the mind as a succession of inter-related functions. 
Now while the effect of undiluted structuralism upon psychology 
as upon any other biological study would be to render it dull and 
sterile, functional treatments run the risk of losing all contact 
with real facts by ignoring that differences of function are 
commonly found correlated with differences of structure. In 
some modern writings this avoidance of structural description 
seems to be carried to an extreme, and the corresponding penalty 
is paid. 

Even in the comparatively short history of psychology, 
neglect of individual differences in mental make-up has led, 
time and again, to wearisome and fruitless discussions. Some 
of these have centred about esthetic appreciation, some about 
imageless thinking, and others about behaviourism. It is 
characteristic of different species of animals that their members 
seldom mate; similar difficulties seem to be experienced by 
minds with well-marked image-types. 

The mental tester often ignores the characteristic mental 
apparatus possessed by the examinee. Let us consider the test 
which requires the association of each letter. of the alphabet 
with a code-symbol consisting of a particular angle or dot; the 
whole code representing an arrangement of the alphabet around 
certain simple frameworks of straight lines. How often does 
the examiner inquire whether the result was attained by the use 
of visual imagery, of kinesthetic imagery, of verbal formule, or 
of imageless thinking? No matter, it may be answered, what 
mental apparatus the subject uses, provided that he gets the right 
result. Yet if we believe this of the test, it must be regarded as 
a mere statistical record of performance, and the psychologist 
might be pardoned if he adopted towards it the attitude of that 
Eastern monarch who declined to see the Derby run because he 
already knew that one horse ran faster than another. But what 
if the visual imagery employed is an apparatus more primitive, 
more ¢losely related to the early life of the mind, than that 
which expresses itself through words and imageless thought? 
Here, surely, is a matter of first-rate psychological interest. 

Let us next consider that form of ‘‘ completion ’’ test, in 
which the examinee is required to supply the blanks in a 
mutilated story. We may put aside as too involved the 
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problems raised by the actual differences in the thought-processes 
employed by different individuals in this task, and ask simpler 
questions. To what extent does ability to remember the common 
sequences of words in phrases, the usual adjectives which accom- 
pany certain nouns, everyday synonyms and antonyms, enable 
its possessor to fill in the blanks instantaneously, with the 
modicum of thought, and even that, telescoped and _ short- 
circuited?’ How heavily does it handicap the visualiser to whom 
mental pictures often come first, while words to clothe them 
saunter up slowly and reluctantly? 

Lastly we may consider the American Army’s test of the 
kind of general knowledge of matters of everyday interest which 
the ordinarily observant man may be expected to possess.’ 
Almost all such questions can be solved by one who remembers 
the advertisements in newspapers or on hoardings. To a 
visualiser the answers to this test may come almost automatically. 
Immediately he reads | | 

‘* Pauline Frederick is a singer, sculptor, cinema actress, poet ’’ 
@ visual image of a magazine page, of a patch of hoarding, or of 
the outside of a theatre floats into his mental vision, and there 
remains nothing for him but to underline one of the four 
suggested words. Yet, in another test in the same series, one 
can quite imagine that success might be achieved as a result of a 
definite series of thought-processes. ‘‘ Pepsodent,’’ for example, 
would yield the secret of its identity to a scholar who had never 
seen its advertisements; all the same, his mind would have 
worked in a more intelligent way than the visile’s. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE. 


Discussion of this subject may be simplified by the considera- 
tion of a criticism of mental tests like those contained in the 
alpha group, employed by the American Army. The opinion 
is sometimes expressed that the stereotyped nature of these tests 
did not allow many of the important subtler differences between 
minds to appear.’ Did they measure anything more than the 
kind of intelligence which in practical life is termed smartness; 


* Mr. George Bernard Shaw writes: *' . .. to me the whole vocabulary of 
English literature, from Shakespeare to the latest edition of the Encyclopsdia 
Britannica, is 60 completely and instantaneously at my call that I have never 
had to consult even a thesaurus, except once or twice when for some reason I 
soe @ third or fourth synonym.'’ (Preface to Back to Methuselah, pp. 26 and 

) 

* Bee C. 8. Yoakum and R. M. Yerkes, Mental Tests in the American Army, 
London, 1920, p. 218. 

*In justice to these tests, which are taken here merely as a well-known 
example, it should be added that presumably this waa never one of their aims. 
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the capacity to adjust oneself rapidly to the immediate circum- 
stances? Even if this be true, such intelligence was obviously 
needed in the particular duties for which the successful 
examinees were destined. Yet is not one of Man’s outstanding 
qualities his ability not only to adjust himself to external con- 
ditions, but to adjust them to himself? 

Such a thought arises immediately one brings the conception 
of smartness alongside that of genius. They are an infusible 
pair. A genius is usually anything but smart. Moreover, by 
refusing to accept his material or social surroundings, by 
modifying them instead of passively allowing them to modify 
him he distinguishes himself from the merely smart man, 
whose aim is compliantly to live up to external demands. 

It is, of course, true that mental tests are too recent for the 
results of their application to geniuses to be very extensive. 
Moreover in this field an ounce of experiment is worth a pound 
of speculation. Yet subject to contradiction from those who 
have had practical experience of testing geniuses, I believe that 
not a few would fail to achieve the topmost ranks in a good many 
mental tests. In Toulouse’s account of his application of mental 
tests to the famous mathematician Poincaré, we learn that his 
distinguished subject fidgeted, was distracted by the apparatus, 
and did not obey instructions exactly. In the shallowest sense 
of that word he might have been described as “‘ inattentive,’ 
this being an epithet which we apply to persons who persist in 
attending to something other than the thing we have chosen for 
them. 

Now while misunderstanding of instructions may be due to 
stupidity, it may be an understanding of something other 
than, and perhaps more interesting and novel than, the 
problem set. Since a genius probably never sees any complex 
problem in quite the same light as an ordinary person, he may 
easily misunderstand instructions and so appear to be stupid. The 
number of geniuses with whom I am personally acquainted is 
unfortunately limited, but I believe that while every person’s 
subjective experience, arising from the interpretation of a written 
description or set of instructions may be different, the difference 
between the genius’s and the ordinary person’s is probably very 
great. Highly intelligent subjects may sometimes do badly in a 
mental test where speed of performance is important’ because 
they see a ‘‘catch’’ in it where no catch was intended, while 
ordinary persons accept the situation unquestioningly. In minds 
of the former type there is a tendency to conceive the question ~ 
in terms quite different from those intended by its framer: 
perhaps even to re-phrase it. It may be that this capacity to see 
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a problem in a different light from that in which it was under- 
_ stood by the person who originally described or invented it, is 
not conducive to success in some mental tests, yet it is one of the 
qualities which has altered the face of the world. 

But this exemplifies the appearance, in the restricted field of 
mental tests, of one of the most important problems in the 
psychology of the future: that of attttudes towards experience. 
We have contrasted the behaviour of the person, who accepting 
his problem as he finds it, solves it quickly and perhaps with 
little reflection—whether in the best way or not he may care 
little—with that of the individual whose first reaction, like that 
of some lowly organisms, is to back away from the situation. 
Unlike them, however, he subsequently thinks about it, and 
perhaps even alters its terms. We all know some persons who go 
out to meet life with both hands, and others who on meeting 
every new situation first withdraw within themselves, whatever 
they may do later. 

There have been many attempts to describe these two types of 
behaviour. The names for them which express best the 
characteristics which we have described above, are those used by 
Dr. C. G. Jung. He calls them eztrovert and introvert. By 
the use of these terms he calls attention to the fact that the 
main interest, or as he calls it, the lzbido, of the extrovert is 
directed towards the outer world; this term, of course, including 
other people; while that of the introvert is directed towards the 
events occurring in his own personality. Jung believes that 
while complete extroversion and introversion respectively are 
attained only in pathological aberrations of the personality, the 
majority of a normal person’s reactions conform to one of these 
types. 

The use of this distinction here, does not imply that the 
present writer could apply it in all the various directions which 
are described in Dr. Jung’s recent book Psychologische Typen.' 
But in earlier writings Jung describes clearly that backing-away 
from a problem, with subsequent thinking, which characterises 
the introvert, and the rapid flowing into action, with the 
minimum of thought, which the extrovert exhibits. 

Now, at first glance it might seem that the mental test of the 
kind which demands an immediate adaptation to a practical 
problem places a premium upon extrovert behaviour. In many 
cases this is true: the American Army was not looking for 
introverts when it devised its tests. Yet what of the man who 
can solve a problem easily in the examination room but cannot 


* Zurich, 1921. 
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‘‘ make good ”’ in real life? Schoolmasters and others know him 
well. For his failures there may be several reasons acting singly 
or together. The concrete situation of the battlefield, the heated 
directors’ meeting, and the ‘‘ragging’’ class demand rapid 
extroversion and instantaneous appropriate emotion. Your 
extrovert has won the V.C., made the appropriate answer or 
spotted and punished the ringleaders without clearly knowing 
why or how. But he may not know—or care—how to act in 
future if a slightly different situation should arise, and next time 
he may fail just as dramatically. Your introvert may not screw 
himself up to the pitch of appropriate action if the situation 
demands immediate adjustment, but if things can wait a week, 
by that time he may have devised a plan which will make such 
eventualities impossible or at least much less probable. For his 
temporary withdrawal from the situation gives him the oppor- 
tunity of gaining perspective, of fitting the problem into its place 
in a larger scheme. Among first-class aeroplane fighters there 
are probably specimens of healthy extroverts as perfect as this 
age is likely to see. Perhaps some of the mathematicians who 
calculated the bases of their aeroplanes’ stability were equally 
healthy introverts. 

And it is just here that the question of mental tests becomes 
perplexing. It cannot easily be assumed that an infallible way 
to catch extroverts is to sally forth with an assortment of mental 
tests, for it seems quite certain that the bag would include some 
good samples of the other class. And the reason appears to be 
this. The problem in the mental test is a miniature of a situation 
in real life or of something closely resembling it. But while in 
some tests the problem itself is presented, in others, the very 
nature of the instructions already implies an abstraction, a 
backing-away from concrete reality. 

Let us suppose that a test of practical ability, such as 
that involved in fitting together the component parts of a bicycle 
bell, be given to persons who are unfamiliar with it. The 
extrovert may dash in, fiddle about with the various parts, and 
eventually complete his task by a hit-or-miss procedure. The 
introvert withdrawing from the problem and thinking about it, 
will do badly if he cannot construct a mental scheme or schemes 
into which the bell’s mechanism will fit. Yet on the other hand, 
since he is a man of schemes, he may already have one ready- 
made. In this case, then, he would be ranked as a person of 
practical ability, though a moment later he might fail miserably 
to build up a simple padlock. The first person who reacted to 
the situation ‘‘ hidden submarine threatening ship’? with the 
thought ‘‘ uni-directional hydrophone ’’ almost certainly did not 
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do so, when he was actually contiguous in space and time to the 
danger. Backing-away, both literally and metaphorically, was 
indispensable. 

Let us now consider another type of test; that which asks 
what you would do in a complicated social situation. The 
introvert’s reaction is unpredictable. He may back away, again. 
Yet, by offering him a verbal abstraction of the essential details 
of a concrete situation you have nearly presented his type of mind 
with the answer; you have yourself backed the situation away 
from him. By this kind act he is relieved of his chief difficulty 
in life’s problems; the presence of the reality, for he often 
exemplifies the type of person, described so brilliantly by 
Professor Janet, who can give another excellent advice but cannot 
follow it himself. 

Furthermore, since both introverts and extroverts are capable 
of becoming conscious, even though only to a slight degree, of 
their defects, and of compensating for them, some mental tests 
may offer just the kind of artificial situation in which a well- 
marked introvert has formed the habit of ‘‘ extroverting ’’ him- 
self. 

Intimately connected with these considerations is the problem 
of stupidity. A great deal of thought might profitably be given 
to the refining of the conception which we attach to this word. 
As commonly ,used, it is usually understood to apply to the 
cognitive aspect of mind. Yet psychiatrists recognise an 
emotional stupidity as well. 

It seems possible to describe stupidity in an approximate way. 
It must not be, though often it is confused with mere ignorance. 
The adjective ‘‘ stupid ’’ may be fairly applied to a person who 
cannot understand, or grossly misunderstands, words, pictures, or 
other common mechanisms for conveying meaning, not because 
he has never known their meaning, but on account of some inner 
deficiency, whether intellectual or affective, which prevents him 
from realising their significance in any particular case. 

What may we suppose to be lacking in an intellectually stupid 
mind? It would seem to be the relations which are normally 
formed between those of its memories which ‘‘ ought to’’ be 
available at the time, and the perceptions or ideas present in 
consciousness. In this connection, it is interesting to notice that 
tests, the results of which correlate most highly with intelligence 
as estimated by the teacher, involve just this ability to see 
relations. 

More difficult to describe is emotional stupidity. It seems 
to be characterised by the person’s inability, in a particular 
situation, to enjoy the affective colouring which the majority of 
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people would naturally experience. Thus an intellectually 
eminent person may appear stupid if asked to perform some 
ordinary task which falls completely outside his usual sphere of 
activity. Obviously some brilliant scientists might make 
woefully bad hospital orderlies, district visitors, or managers of 
a household. The reason is not that they could not understand 
the problems involved, nor that they are physically or mentally 
incapacitated for the task. It seems to be that they cannot 
attune themselves affectively to the situation. Here again, this 
example must be distinguished from the simpler one, in which 
consciousness of an actual intellectual inability to see relation- 
ships may bring about embarrassment. This would simply be a 
secondary affective result of intellectual stupidity. In the 
typical case of emotional stupidity, however, there is inability to 
establish suitable affective relationships. The antithesis of this 
inability may be a kind of intelligence, though it appears, so far, 
to have eluded detection through tests. 

In conclusion it should be remarked that this paper was 
intended to describe some of the aims which seem desirable in 
the development of mental tests. Its writer is well aware that in 
many places, both in this country and abroad, more progress has 
been made than would be gathered from this general treatment.’ 
In bringing some points into sharp focus, it must inevitably 
have obscured others. For this, pardon is asked from those who 
understand. 


A paper on ‘** The Study of eas he read at the British Asociation’s 
Edinburgh meeting in 1921 by Dr. H. 8. Langfeld of Harvard University, in- 
dicated that several questions raised in the present article are receiving considera- 
tion there. 
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importance for many questions of psychology and 

psychopathology. Especially since the conception of 
‘symbolic ’’ functions has gained wider acceptance these 
relations ought to be studied with great care. An attempt, for 
example, to allow images to be substituted for thought-processes, 
as did Silberer' in his ‘‘ functional phenomenon,”’ is not really 
well founded unless it is preceded by a close examination of the 
nature of the psychic states concerned and their respective 
relations, 7.e., of thoughts and images. But these questions are 
not only of interest to descriptive psychology; they are also of ° 
importance for epistemology, and they are, indeed, so closely 
interwoven with problems of this kind, that they cannot be 
treated from the psychological side without some general remarks 
of a more philosophical character. 

Since Brentano,’ many philosophers and psychologists have 
been inclined to find the only true and characteristic ‘‘ moment ”’ 
of psychical occurrences’ in the ‘‘ meaning ’”’ of an object, the 
** intention ’’ directed to it, the ‘‘ inexistentia intentionalis sive 
mentalis’’ of the object in the mind, as the medieval logicians used 
to say. We shall not discuss the question, whether to every 
psychical phenomenon an “‘ intention ’’ is to be ascribed in quite 
the same sense; but it may be remarked parenthetically that 
Meinong in his last work, and Husserl seem to believe it. Our 
theme refers only to psychic occurrences of an unquestionably 
intentional character, and we shall endeavour to describe this 
more precisely. 

Twardowski, the renowned Polish philosopher, was perhaps 
the first to distinguish clearly between the three ‘‘ moments ’’: the 
objects intended or meant in or by the psychical occurrences; the 
content (*‘ Inhalt ’’), the special psychical phenomenon, in which 
the object finds its ‘‘ inexistentia mentalis sive intentionalis ”’; 
and the act, by which the subject, the ego, directs its activity— 


T relations between images and thought are of some 


VJahrhuch f. Paychoanalyse, Vol. T., 1909. 

? Paychologie vom Iempirischen Standpunkt, Leipzig, 1674. 

° I chose this term ‘* occurrence '’ because it seems not to prejudice any theory. 
If this and other terms are not altogether well chosen or are unused in scientific 
terminology, the author begs to be excused; the impossibility of keeping in touch 
with English literature during and after the war has prevented his acquiring a 
more extensive knowledge of current psychological and philosophical terminology. 
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to be understood in a metaphorical sense, and not as a volition, 
attention or such—to the object. 

We may call the object the thing ‘‘ presented ’’ to the mind, 
and the psychic occurrence through which this presentation takes 
place the ‘‘ presentant,’’ following therein the terminology of 
Meinong. 

Some examples may illustrate this distinction. If I look at 
my table it may show different aspects. It looks differently, 
if contemplated from above or from the side, directly or at an 
angle, in daylight or in the dusk, attentively or only with a 
hasty glance. But in all these varying aspects, one and the 
same thing, the identical table of my own room, is “‘ presented ’”. 
to me and ‘‘meant’’ by me. The ‘‘ presentants’’ are the 
different perceptive aspects. Then I may have a mental image 
of this same table; and the images also may vary a great deal. 
At one time the image may be well defined and rich in colour, 
at another it is blurred and indistinct; it may show the whole 
table or only a part of it, it may show it fore-shortened as in 
actual perception or without perspective as in a diagramatic 
drawing. But all the different images still “‘ present ’’ the same 
table. Jmages as well as perceptions may act as ‘‘ presentants ’” 
of the same thing ‘“‘ presented.”’ 

My own attitude in these different occurrences varies too; it 
is different according to whether I am looking at the real table 
or only imagining it, but it is much the same, whatever the 
perspective aspect; and again the same, whether the image is 
clear or indistinct. This attitude is what we term the ‘“‘act.”’ 
There are profound differences between the act of perceiving and 
_the act of imagining; differences not to be described, but to be 
appreciated immediately the very moment one directs the atten- 
tion to them. We may distinguish between a sphere of per- 
ceiving and one of imagining. The differences between 
perception and image, so often discussed, are certainly in 
principle only differences of acts, not of the ‘‘ contents ’’ or facts 
““presented.’’ It is true also that within any such sphere of 
homogenous acts—as in the one of imagining—the individual acts 
occurring are not quite identical; the act of perceiving while 
observing attentively and of perceiving ‘‘ at a glance’’ surely 
differ oue from the other in some respects, even if a description 
of their difference should prove impracticable. But everyone 
must agree that this kind of difference is quite of another sort 
than that between the acts of perceiving and of imagining, the 
latter heing one of essential character, while the first only shews 
modifications of an unaltered principle. 

We may extend these considerations also to thought-processes. 
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There, too, we have an object ‘‘ meant’’ or intended, and a 
psychic occurrence presenting it. The thought—or object— 
expressing the relation between the sides of a right-angled 
triangle remains identically the same, whether it be formulated 
as a?=6?+c?, or a= ¥b*+c?, or in a verbal proposition of some 
sort. It is always the same object “‘ presented ’’ in or through 
the varying ‘‘ presentants.’’ The presentants may be of different 
natures. Usually they are words or signs equivalent to words. 
But there exist, surely, phases in the process of thinking, during 
which the object is somehow intended, “‘ meant,’’ aimed at, at 
least, if not defined in some way, without words or signs of a 
word-like function being present. These pre-verbal phases of 
thinking were perhaps first remarked in pathological cases by 
Hughlings Jackson, whose ideas were taken up and enlarged by 
A. Pick’ (of Prague), and by H. Head.’ 

The main question now is: What sort of relation exists 
between those signs (including words) and thought? Are signs 
of every sort apt to serve as an expression of thought? Are such 
signs images in the true psychological sense of the word? 

If, now, we try to answer these questions, we must naturally 
consider each of the three ‘‘moments’’ mentioned. But one more 
observation has first to be made. The thing presented—be it a 
real thing or an ideal one—is more or less independent of the 
presentant and of the act. The table perceived, imagined, 
thought of—or even desired, valued, liked—is always the same. 
It remains the same however much the presentants may change. 
In some sense the attaining of the object imtended—if this 
formula may be permitted—is influenced by the presentant; it 
seems not quite the same object that we have before us, for 
example, in an exact scientific definition and in a _ crude, 
obviously incomplete and preliminary description; but is it not 
after all the very same? How could we, if it were not, besure that 
the newly-found, exact formula refers to the same object as did 
previously the inexact and approximate description? We will 
leave these questions undiscussed for the present, although they 
bear on the subject-matter of this paper; they can only be 
answered in a later stage of the argument and after difficult 
inquiries. 

While the thing presented may be considered to he essentially 
independent of later ‘‘ presentant ’’and ‘‘act’’ the latter are them- 
selves closely connected witheach other. Itisclarly impossible for 
example, that an act of imagining could ‘‘mean”’ its object 


? Die agrammatischen Sprachstérungen, Berlin, 1913. 
7On Aphasia. Brain, 1921. 
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otherwise than by or through a presentant of an image character. 
Therefore every change of our intention, our attitude towards the 
objects ‘‘ meant,’’ must be accompanied by a change in the 
psychical material constituting the presentants. If I begin by 
simply imagining my table, looking at it, as 1t were, with my 
mental eye, and then think about it, say of its use in every-day 
life, my inward attitude undergoes a change. It may be, as 
really is often the case, that while I am thinking about it, some 
images are still floating before my mental eye; but my inner 
behaviour to them is now altogether a different one. If we should 
say that in the process of imagining the images chiefly claimed 
my interest, that they were somehow the central psychic fact, 
and that now, in thinking about the table, they have become 
only of secondary importance, have been degraded to mere 
peripheral accessories, we should not point out the real difference. 
There are facts discrediting this view. It is known that we may 
have perceptions without noticing them; we pass below a window, 
some music is audible, but we do not notice it—after having 
walked on, maybe some twenty minutes, we remember the play- 
ing, we recall the tune, and do not doubt that we actually heard 
it. Certainly this music did not claim our interest, nor did it 
even occupy the centre of our psychic field. It cannot be the 
relative position of images by which their role in imagining or 
thinking is determined. We shall see later on that the relation 
of images to thoughts is a two-fold one. 

But the simple descriptive or phenomenological consideration 
of ‘“‘thought’’ as such, and ‘‘image’’ as such, makes it 
impossible that the first should ever evolve out of the second. 
Since the attitude of the ego in imagining and thinking is 
toto genere different, as is clear enough if one considers extensive 
cases of the one and the other, no act of thinking can be produced 
merely by transforming one of imagining. Nor can the pre- 
sentant corresponding to the one become the presentant to the 
other. This is not a peculiarity of the particular psychic spheres 
mentioned here, but holds true for all spheres. It is impossible 
that an emotional, volitional, etc., phenomenon—the inter- 
correlated unity of act and content—should ever give birth to one 
belonging to a different category. No thought can evolve out of 
an emotion, no emotion can be transformed into a thought, not 
even by ‘‘ sublimation.’” 

The continuity of psychic life cannot be interpreted as a 
successive evolution of heterogeneous phenomena, one out of the 
other. They follow each other, but only seldom, if ever, does 


* Cp. also M. Scheler Uber Sympathiegefuhle Halle, 1912. 
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the preceding state contain the subsequent one, as the bud con- 
tains the flower or the egg the chicken. The germ of the thought 
is not enclosed in an image or even a series of images. Both 
thoughts and images arise from the common ground in which all 
psychic states or occurrences are embedded, the profound and 
unaltered ego, whose central and most deeply buried kernel gives 
birth to one and all. This all-enclosing ground guarantees the 
continuity; but thoughts are always distinct from images, as are 
all occurrences of heterogeneous spheres from each other. 

These deductions, to which consideration of the essence of 
thought and image as such necessarily lead, can be to some 
extent verified by experimental work. 

Association-experiments, though originally proposed for the 
solution of quite other problems, can give some evidence, 
if one instructs the subjects to describe as minutely as possible 
the imagery and all other occurrences observed during the 
reaction time. Most persons learn very quickly to give an 
account of those occurrences without difficulty, so that the re- 
action time remains unaltered. 

The relation of the reaction word to the imagery preceding it 
allows us to distinguish five cases :— 

1. The image, or if there are several then one image, usually 
the last one, evokes a strong tendency to produce a word, 1.e., to 
be named and so to produce the reaction-word. Also, under 
normal conditions we may observe that some images (and per- 
ceptions also) are nearer to the words, more easily named, than 
others; one knows the man who cannot “‘ find a word’’ and so 
is apt to repeat the same word again and again in the course of 
a test, not unlike some cases of aphasia. What factors deter- 
mine the nearness of an image to its name is not easy to say, nor 
are they of importance in this context. The distance from image 
to word sometimes influences the length of the reaction time, the 
subject waiting until an image, having a readily accessible word 
attached so to speak, appears. It is to be noted also that the 
images, which could not be named at once or even afterwards, 
can be described quite easily and with great precision. 

Scissors—paper, 2 3/5 sec.’ ‘‘ Saw first small scissors, such as 
my mother used to have, very distinctly, then less distinctly 
her sewing table with many things on it; suddenly a pocket- 
knife and also a second pair of scissors, lying on a writing 
desk. The scissors were of the sort one cuts paper with. Then 


1Only some typical examples are reproduced out of a great number of experi- 
ments done in the summer of 1921 in the psychological laboratory of the 
Physiological Institute of Vienna. 
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I said ‘paper.’’’ Asked why he did not answer knife or 
table, he answered, ‘‘ I don’t know, there were no words.’’ 

2. One image out of a number, or one detail of an image of 
greater complexity is more or less voluntarily chosen and named. 
The total attitude differs from the one observed in the former 
cases. There an expectant, passive attitude, waiting for the 
image which brings a word; a more indifferent, contemplative 
overlooking of the images and the feeling that one chooses freely. 

Lake—sail, 4/5 sec. ‘‘Saw the lake of A. as one sees it from 
the pier at H. The sun shining on the water. A steamer 
just arriving; on the right and left some indistinct green 
matter. On the lake distant boats with oars and sails. One 
had a triangular sail, shining white in the sun. I looked at 
the whole picture and my eye was fixed by this sail. Then I 
said, ‘Sail.’ But I could have named one of the other things 
aswell. It was like actually looking over the lake and saying, 

‘Oh, look at the beautiful sail.’ ”’ 

3. The reaction-word does not name any of the images seen 
nor any detail of them; it has no conceivable connection with 
them. Two cases are to be distinguished. The imagery either 
shows a connection with the stimulus word or not. 

Sensual—non-sensual (‘‘unsamlich’’) 1 2/5 sec. ‘‘Two 
visions overlapping. The one above is transparent; the cross- 
section of two human beings, as drawn by Leonardo and repro- 
duced by Freud. Below and seen through the first image a 
nude female torso, only partially visible, the rest disappearing 
in a brownish background—possibly cloth. Simultaneously the 
thought of the meaning of the word ‘sensual’ in ‘ Kant.” 
The reaction-word springs to the tongue without my doing 
anything; I am surprised myself in uttering it.”’ 

Harp—guitar, 1 3/5 sec. ‘‘Only saw a harp very clearly.’’ 

Sky—earth, 4/5 sec. ‘“‘Saw a somewhat artificial-looking 
sky.”’ 

The latter case, in which only the stimulus word is illustrated 
by an image, is very common. The longer extract given above 
seems to be only the description of a more elaborate reaction of 
the same type. 

The other case is illustrated by the following example :— 

Make—shrine, 41/5 sec. ‘‘ Feeling of running about as in 
‘Blind man’s buff’ to look for a word. No word will come, 
the time is passing; feeling anxious. An image of something 
fluttering through endless indistinct vaults. Suddenly the 
word.”’ 


* The occurrence of this imageless and wordless thought shall be touched upon 
ater. 
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Here the imagery dees not show any connection with the words 
themselves or any ‘‘ sense’ they may indicate; it is an illustra- 
tion of an emotional process or of an activity of the subject. 

It ought to be pointed out that reactions which show only an 
image connected with the stimulus word are not necessarily, 
purely determined by common verbal connections. Though this 
may be the case in Sky-earth, it is surely not true for Harp- 
guitar. The fact that so-called ‘‘inner’’ associations, repre- 
senting a certain amount of intellectual activity may also be 
accompanied by images only corresponding to the first word, is 
not without importance for our further argument. The images 
may even lack any connection with either of the words. 

Bottle—mug, 2 4/5 sec. ‘‘Saw only the figure of the 
scientist, Dr. N.’’ 

Lamp—stool, 11/5 sec. ‘‘Saw some geometrical drawings 
out of a treatise on acoustics.’”’ 

4. An image corresponding to the reaction-word appears 
simultaneously with the word. This is a common case if 
images are seen at all. Often it is rather difficult to know 
whether the image did not really appear after uttering the word. 
This case is not identical with the first one described above. 
Here word and image are linked together; if one of the two 
elements ‘‘ produces ’’ the other, it is surely the word. Whereas 
in the other case one feels strongly how the word is drawn out 
by the image, one waits for an image capable of evoking a word. 
None of these descriptions, of course, can give the essential 
feature of the phenomenon; they can only indicate the direction 
in which to look for it. 

5. No image is seen, nor can any thought process be ascer- 
tained. The subjects tell us that there was ‘‘ nothing ”’; it was 
like a hole, a void through which the word suddenly shot up; 
the word was not thought or spoken internally before uttering it; 
one 1s surprised by the answer. ‘‘ It is as if one was looking 
in an empty room, not seeing it really, and waiting for something 
to come out or to show itself there.’’ Such an emptiness can last 
even through a prolonged reaction time. If the occurrence of 
imagery should be thought to be indispensable to the reaction, 
one may assume in these cases some ‘‘ unconscious imagery ”’ 
analogous to the ‘‘ unconscious phantasies’’? of Psychoanalysis. 
We shall consider later on the value of such an assumption. 

Surely we are entitled to say that a reaction-word may arise 
without a corresponding, or any, image being present? It is 


Very often the subjects saw only the stimulus-word in printed or written 
letters which persisted without any change until the reaction word was pronounced. 
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improbable that images or thoughts should have passed unnoticed 
by the subjects. It is true that most persons do not know any- 
thing about their images (or even their thoughts if they are not 
neatly formulated in words), and that even those who know 
something do not notice these occurrences in normal thinking. 
Our subjects, however, were accustomed to introspection, and, 
moreover, were instructed to direct their attention to these 
phenomena. It may therefore be assumed that they did not as a 
rule overlook very much. But they would be even less likely to 
have remarked images not connected with the reaction-word, 
and overlooked others showing an immediate connection. 

Words and thoughts are not to be compared. In some excep- 
tional cases a single word may contain or even express a thought ; 
but generally finding a word and finding a thought are quite 
different processes, which may evolve quite independently from 
each other. But in one way or another thoughts always show a 
tendency towards word-formation. The final phase of thought- 
production or thought-evolution seems to be necessarily the find- 
ing of the appropriate words; and even in the preparatory and 
pre-verbal phases the tendency towards a final verbal formula is 
in some way efficient. The very complex relations of words and 
thoughts cannot be discussed here; it must suffice to point out 
that the excogitation of a thought’s definite formulation and the 
finding of words are in certain respects identical processes. We 
shall see that the observations made in association-experiments 
may throw some light on the problem under discussion, viz., the 
relation of image and thought. 

Direct experiments on thoughts were made first by presenting 
to the subject a bit of paper whereupon a word was written. The 
instructions were that the word was to be read and understood, 
and that the subject should then wait until a thought should 
present itself, that he should then answer ‘“‘ Yes,’’ and give a 
description of the occurrences noticed. Without giving very 
satisfactory results the experiments showed that (1) thoughts may 
arise without the presence of images of any sort whatever, and 
that (2) the images may be altogether foreign to the thoughts. 
The last case is already realised by the association-experiment 
mentioned above (sensual), the Kantian meaning being in no 
way indicated by or connected with the images. Another 
example :— 

**Ornat,’’* 6 1/5 sec. ‘‘I saw a priest, clothed for service, 
standing immediately before me, but turning his back on me, 
in a church; the altar, however, was very far away in the 


1 Robes. 
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background. I thought of Schiller’s poem, Zhe Count of 
Habsburg, without any of the words being present. This 
thought came during my looking about in the church.”’ 

In both cases the thought is connected with the meaning of 
the stimulus word, whereas the following occurrences do not 
contain anything related in any way to the meaning of the 
thought. In the case ‘‘ Ornat,’’ even the direct connection with 
the word is missing, since it does not appear in the poem; there 
is only a connection of meaning, since in German the same word 
is used for the priest’s clothes and the apparel of the emperor 
to be crowned. 

But a thought may also present itself precisely in the form of 
an image, giving a complete illustration of the thought. It is 
doubtful whether this is possible in cases where the verbal 
formulation gives no clue as to how to arrive at an illustration. 

““Cat,’? 3.4/5 sec. ‘‘The cat may look at the king.”’ Before 
the thought found its formula the subject saw a King of 
Hearts in the foreground—rather large—and far off a grey cat 
looking at the King. The whole image was like a picture, flat 
and contrasting with a dark background. 

Other experiments were tried, using the method of Selz, and 
exposing pairs of words. The Selz method consists in presenting 
on a piece of cardboard a word, and—below or above—another 
indicating a task (e.g., Wound—cause?; Work—significances? ; 
Church—parts?; etc.) Here again we see, just as in the 
association-experiments, that only the image corresponding to 
the stimulus-word may be present, whereas any image connected 
with the task is omitted. 

‘**Barometer—genus proximum,’’ 4 sec. ‘‘ Instrument for 
measuring. Saw during the whole time only an image of a 
barometer.’’ 

The voluntary choosing of the reaction-word also finds an analogy 
here; this allows us to hope that the former experiments may 
really furnish material for answering our question. 

“* Dance—genus proximum,’’73/5sec. ‘‘ Bodily movement.’’ 
Immediately the image of a dance was seen; a girl, dancing, 
inclined, a long veil surrounding her. ‘‘ I found the word by 
voluntary and conscious abstraction.’’ 

The situation is therefore not such that the images must be 
supposed to enter somehow into the thought or that the thought 
must be supposed to evolve out of the images: a new process 
takes place, the present image-material being worked up to a 
fresh result. 

We may, it seems to me, distinguish two cases of the elabora- 
tion of a thought from image-material. The images may be 
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either instrumental to the producing of the thought or they may 
be its raw material. In the first case the thought “‘ evolves,’’ 
using the images in some way or other: thinking with the 
images; in the second the images furnish the raw material out 
of which the texture of the thought is woven: thinking about 
the images. The contrast, indeed, 1s not so well defined as it 
may appear at first sight, because in the ‘‘ thinking with ’’ 
process the images themselves are made use of, but in the 
‘‘ thinking about ’’ process it is not the image itself but the thing 
presented through it, which is used as raw material. 

Some cases have been noticed in which images are found 
which illustrate the stimulus-word and the task, without under- 
going any linking together or including the thought within or 
between themselves. 

Other experiments were made by exposing two words, which 
were to be connected in a thought, but without active co-opera- 
tion on the part of the subject. In most cases—if the words 
gave rise to images—the subjects could not get away from the 
Images and no thought was formed. In the positive cases it 
was again noticeable that occasionally the images did not show 
any connection with the thought—or only a very loose one—so 
that one cannot speak of an evolution of thought out of the 
images. 

Shakespeare—Schiller, 2 1/5 sec. ‘‘Immediately after 
reading the first word I saw an edition of Shakespeare which 

I am used to; this persisted both while reading the word 

Schiller and afterwards, when after a short interval a bust cf 

Schiller appeared in front of the backs of the books. Then 

came the thought about the value of first editions.”’ 

The method of Biihler’ seemed to promise yet better results. 
If one presents already formulated thoughts to the subject, the 
fact becomes strikingly evident that between the imagery and 
thought only a quite loose and superficial connection having 
nothing to do with the ‘“‘sense,’? may exist, or none at all. 
This method was used by the present writer, and the instructions 
were the same as in Bihler’s work. 

Do you understand: ‘‘ La théorie de la connaissance doit 
étre suspendue & la métaphysique’’? Immediately after 
hearing the word ‘‘ suspendue ’’ was seen the image of an arm 
extended, holding a thread between the fingers with a ball 
hanging down, and the indistinct impression that the ball was 
hanging over a table. The word ‘‘ métaphysique ’’ produced 
the fugitive vision of a thick book. I again represented the 


1 Archiv f. d. ges. Psychol., IX., 1907. 
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proposition, articulating it internally, the imagery persisting 
first and then disappearing. I thought, ‘‘epistemology, 
psychology too, every science’; a reminiscence of Hilbert’s 
work on geometric axioms passed through my mind. 

This example may suffice; it represents a type occurring 
very often in Biihler’s records. Schiller’ thinks, referring to a 
similar case of Bihler’s, that we should consider the imagery as 
a symbolic representation of the meaning or the significance 
which would be followed by the thought or the apprehension of 
the meaning through the thought. But if I look at a description 
like the one given above I cannot see that the imagery is really 
a symbol for the meaning of the thought presented, because not 
the true meaning of the though is symbolized by it but only an 
accessory and accidental element of its formation. The subjects, 
too, do not feel as if the images were an essential constituent of 
the act of apprehending and understanding the thought, but 
only a sort of by-product. The same thought was proposed to 
the sume subject in another formulation. 

Do you understand: ‘‘ The building of epistemology must 

be erected on the ground of metaphysics’’? The subject saw 
a Gothic church-tower, whose lower parts were immersed like 
the church itself in a grey and misty indistinctness. First, 
he was wholly occupied by this picture; he had to wonder 
whether the church could be St. Stephen’s. Detached himself 
somewhat energetically from it; understood the proposition; 
the image then disappeared at the same time. 
In this case the interpretation of the imagery as a symbolic 
representation of the significance or meaning would be manifestly 
untrue, at least so long as one takes the facts as they are without 
using any interpretative arts. 

All the experiments permit me to draw this conclusion: it is 
not necessary that the imagery should in any way show a con- 
nection with the thought; it may be quite incidental, even a 
hindrance to its apprehension. Very often, of course, the 
images do show an immediate connection with the thought; just 
as we saw an Image appearing as an illustration of the reaction- 
word, so a thought may find an illustration too. But it is 
doubtful whether this imagery is in any sense to be considered 
as essential for the production or ‘‘ evolution’ of thought. 

Thought can arise quite independently of any precedent 
representations or images. It is not enclosed by them, does not 
evolve itself out of them. The same view holds true also for 
single representations. If we consider the process of scarching 
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for a forgotten word we find again that the thing looked for is 
not contained by the words, ideas, etc., presenting themselves 
first and rejected as false. In the beginning we have only a 
general direction in which to look for the thing forgotten 
(a melody, the name of a poet, etc.) This region, wherein the 
aim is located, is not as a rule given to us in any image; it is a 
pure, imageless ‘‘ knowing about ’’; even this may be absent, as 
in the case: ‘‘ What is it that I am just intending to say?’’ 
The direction of the search is somewhat more narrowly or better 
defined, the search is more definitely directed by a curious sort 
of attraction proceeding from the thing sought but not yet found; 
there is an ‘‘ active gap’’ as William James said, attracting as 
it were our energy, demanding to be closed or filled up. One 
feels that this active void is more than a mere gap, that in its 
depths the thing looked for is really present, one perceives it 
somehow without being able to get a clear view of it. One could 
perhaps say that it is given as existent, but not in its 
‘*suchness.’’? This thing may emerge suddenly, but it may also 
be preceded by messengers, so to speak, which are rejected, 
because the gap remains open until the true thing has come 
forward. Sometimes the ‘‘ messengers’? give us some clue 
whereby we may induce the true thing to come out of its hole; 
the words, melodies, etc., bring one ‘‘ part’’ or the other with 
them—nevertheless they are not accepted. The thing looked for 
is never contained or enclosed in these ‘‘ messengers,’’ it remains 
where it was, it is transcendent to all its precursors. The same 
description may be applied both to the remembering of old 
thoughts and to the finding of new thoughts, which is of special 
importance. The processes of a new thought crystallizing in our 
mind and of remembering a thought which has once been there 
are essentially the same; perhaps this fact is the psychological 
basis of Plato’s theory of avauvnots. Here, too, the definite 
thought, the accepted synthesis of a new relation, 1s preceded by 
defective formulations; they do not ‘‘ contain’’ the thought to 
be expressed. 

If we put now the question of the relation between image and 
thought we must take into consideration the fact that images 
are but a part of the total phenomenon of representation. The 
object presented by a representation is not presented by the 
image—visual, auditory, tactile—alone, but also by imageless 
elements, knowledge about, etc. Thought certainly is founded 
not only logically but also in its actual genesis by representations ; 


’This process of searching ought to be studied more closely; for the purposes 
of the present argument the few remarks made above must suffice. 
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in any event the latter enter into thought. What, then, is 
exactly the réle of the images? We distinguish above a 
‘‘ thinking with ’’ and a ‘‘ thinking about.’’ I may think about 
the properties of geometrical figures, the figures being the 
representative material linked together and fused into a unity in 
thought; this is possible without any image being present, e.g., 
if I think about the properties of a space of n dimensions. I 
may conceive the thought of Pythagoras’ theorem and illustrate 
it by images of triangles, etc., and may put them together, 
like the parts of a puzzle. In neither case is the thinking truly 
‘* symbolic,’’ because the images never present the meaning of 
the thought: this is completed only by the synthesis of the 
discrete images to a new totality, a synthesis never to be “‘ seen ’’ 
immediately in the images. On the other side, images 
‘‘ symbolizing ’’ the thought in its general outlines (see 
‘* suspendue ”’ above) give only the relation as such, and no sort 
of indication of the special terms connected in the thought. A 
true symbolic representation of thought is only possible if the 
synthesis is first completed. Whether indeed such representation 
exists may seem doubtful, though Silberer advocates this view; 
but, it seems to me, that even in his cases it was always some 
general relation. or some accesory ‘‘moment’’ which found a con- 
crete illustration. 

We cannot consider images or even the full representations to 
be the germs of thoughts. The thought-process makes use of 
them, is indeed impossible without them; but it is not as it were 
a refined process of imagining—it is something totally new. The 
thought does not evolve out of the images; it feeds on them, but 
arises out of some deeper layer of personality. It is ever 
transcendent to imagery. 


Perhaps it is a general feature of psychic life, that the 
different processes are related to each other without ever trans- 
forming themselves into each other. Representation in its full 
significance may ‘‘ contain ’’ images, but it does not evolve out 
of them, since its other elements—imageless knowledge, e.g.— 
are of a heterogeneous nature. Thought again seems to 
synthesize representations, but it is evolved out of them—not 
““ hatched out ’’ as it were. A new element, a new sort of activity 
characterises thinking; it is an act sui generis, therefore it has 
presentants of its own. A thought can only be apprehended in 
thinking; even its most unsatisfactory and incomplete forms are 
yet to be thought of and not to be seen in images. Schilder’s 
view that the visions and hallucinations of schizophrenic patients 
(dementia praecox) are to be interpreted as thoughts incom- 
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pletely evolved, does not, so far as I can see, find sufficient 
proof in experimental and descriptive psychology. 

The problems touched upon in this paper are naturally much 
too numerous and of too complex a nature to permit more than 
some suggestions towards their solution. A great deal of work 
will be necessary to obtain reliable knowledge about these things. 
I can only hope that the view here outlined may prove of some 
help in further enquiries into these matters. 


*Some papers on Imagery and Thought have recently been published in the 
American Journal of Psychology; but I have been unable to obtain copies. The 
work of Crosland (Psychol. Monographs, Vol. XXIX., No. 1) has just come into my 
hands, too late to be used here. 1 should only like to remark that I do not auggest 
that imagery is altogether without importance for thought; only I think thas 
theught may occur without preceding or accompanying images, and that it never 
evolves out of the images. 


DREAMS OF FEAR. 


Bry Josuvua C. Greaory. 


GOURMAND put on his spectacles when he ate plums, 
A to make them look larger; a microphone makes 
inaudible sounds audible: there is a physical magnifica- 
tion. There is also a psychical magnification. Hartley thought 
that human society acted as a psychical magnifier, or multiplier, 
to the emotions of individuals. ‘‘ The first occasion of laughter 
in the child,’’ he writes, ‘‘ seems to be a surprise which brings 
on a momentary fear first, and then a momentary joy in 
consequence of the removal of that fear,’’ and this “‘ may appear 
probable, inasmuch as laughter is a nascent cry, stopped of a 
sudden; also because if the same surprise, which makes young 
children laugh, be a very little increased, they will cry.’’ He 
adds: ‘‘ This is the original of laughter in children, in general ; 
but the progress of each particular is much accelerated, and the 
occasions multiplied by imitation. They learn to laugh, as 
they learn to talk and walk; and are most apt to laugh profusely, 
when they see others laugh.’’ The occasions of their laughter, 
few at first, are multiplied by their social surroundings, because 
they imitate others who smile and laugh on so many occasions. 
Hartley, generalising from the emotions associated with laughter 
and describing society as a psychical magnifier or multiplier, 
adds: ‘* For whatever can be shewn to take place at all in human 
nature, must take place in a much higher degree, than according 
to the original causes, from our great disposition to imitate one 
another.’”’ 

This psychical magnification is imposed from without; 
psychical magnification also occurs from within. Dreams 
frequently contain such psychical magnification. A dream of 
being scalped by Indians exaggerated the burn of a mustard 
plaster on the head; when the pleasant warmth of the morning 
sun streamed into Scherner’s room he dreamed that fiery dragons 
were rushing upon him. Megalomania, Havelock Fllis remarks, 
is normal in dreaming.” ‘‘ Dreamers,’’ wrote Tchekov, ‘‘ express 
their moods in outbursts of an acute kind, with childish genuine- 
ness, like Karelin.’’? De Quincey recorded of his dreams that 


* Priestley : Theory of the Human Mind, pp. 271-2. 
7 The World of Dreams. 
> Letters of Anton Tchekov : Eng. Trans., p., 78. 
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‘‘ space swelled, and was amplified to an extent of unutterable 
and self-repeating infinity . . .’’ and that they suffered a 
‘‘ vast expansion of time.’’’ Since dreaming usually excites us 
and if, as Bergson affirms, insignificant incidents are most likely 
to appear in dreams,’ dreaming seems to be a normal method of 
emotional magnification. Macnish thought that ‘‘ whatever has 
much interested us during the day, is apt to resolve itself into a 
dream . . .”’ but also that ‘“‘ the province of dreams is one 
of intense exaggeration.’ Sir Thomas Browne regarded 
psychical magnification as a quality of dreaming: ‘‘to add to 
the delusions of dreams, the fantastical objects seem greater 
than they are; and being beheld in the vapourous state of sleep, 
enlarge their diameters to us. .’* Tarde hints at psychical 
magnification in dreaming when he remarks that dream images, 
though often very feeble, may produce strong emotion.” There 
is another hint in Leigh Hunt’s essay ‘‘Of Dreams’’: an 
‘* excellent reasoner,’’ when he said he was not fond of the wilder 
parts of the Arabian Nights, was told that he did not dream. 
The remark implied a wildness or megalomaniac element in 
dreams. ‘‘ The doctors of medicine,’’ wrote Yeats, ‘‘ have dis- 
covered that certain dreams of the night, for I do not grant them 
all, are the day’s unfulfilled desire, and that our terror of desires 
condemned by the conscience has distorted and disturbed our 
dreams.’’"* This also suggests, though it may not expressly 
affirm, an emotional expansion during the “‘ imagination of those 
in sleep.’’ 

Psychical magnification of emotion, though swelling of space, 
time or objects may be also present, is a characteristic of dream- 
ing. Rignano regards their emotional state as the essential and 
determining character of most, if not of all, dreams. A dream, 
in his view, is often a scene or incident so forcibly presented by 
Imagination as to seem real and selected by the dreamer to 
explain why he feels happy or sad or afraid.’ Now a nightmare 
seems to be a dream in which the psychical magnification of a 
fear is very great. Macnish describes a nightmare very 
moderately as ‘‘ a painful dream,’” but many of its victims would 
choose a heavier adjective and agree with Coleridge that it may 
contain “‘the most dreadful images which during the dream were 


1 Confessions, pt. 3. 

3 Mind-Energy : Carr's ‘T'rans., p. 107. 

* The Philosophy of Sleep, pp. 60 and 62. 

* On Dreams. 

* La Logique Soctale, 

* Per Amica Silentia Lune, sect. 12. 

” Mind, July, 1920: A New Theory of Sleep and Dreams, 
* The Philosophy of Sleep, p. 156. 
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accompanied with agonies of terror.’’* It seems probable that 
in many nightmares these ‘‘agonies of terror’’ are fears 
psychically magnified by dreaming. These fears may be 
originally very mild, they may be little more than subdued 
apprehensions, they may even require thought to discover that 
they had previously existed at all. Fear dreams, whether 
intense enough or not to be called nightmares, which are simply 
exaggerated fear dreams, frequently express dreads or appre- 
hensions obviously present in waking life. The girl who dreamed, 
during the war, of her brother at sea, her mother’s tears, and her 
brother’s funeral in successive scenes, simply feared in her 
dream what she feared when awake. Many nightmares or lesser 
fear dreams are obviously fears present in the dreamer’s waking 
mind, and they frequently exaggerate into terror a fear originally 
quite mild. Sometimes they restore, during the moment of the 
dream, a fright experienced and forgotten. Sometimes, it is 
suggested in what follows, they magnify an apprehension, or 
general state of apprehensiveness, almost unsuspected or 
imperceptible either by the dreamer or his friends, into a dread 
which may be described as a dream of fear or into a terror which 
may be defined as a nightmare. 

Every emotion as it arises, according to Watson, throws the 
organism into chaos, though the chaos may last only for a 
moment.’ This moment of chaos is often expanded in fear, 
which, of all the emotions, perhaps reveals most clearly their 
initial stunning effect. Fear often stuns into powerlessness, 
and is often observed, among animals, to paralyse so permanently 
that the victim becomes an unresisting prey. Since fear is 
probably one of the most fundamental emotions, appearing in 
the beginnings of conscious life and persisting throughout mental 
evolution as a fundamental quality of the mind, and since, by 
impelling to flight, it seems to be designed to save the organism 
from dangers, it is somewhat perplexing to discover in it this 
marked tendency to paralyse. So ancient a method of salvation 
should, it would seem, have been more perfectly adapted to its 
task. There is less difficulty in this if it is a necessary condition 
for experiencing emotion to suffer an initial chaos or moment of 
paralysis. Fear is a strong emotion, perhaps the strongest of all, 
and if the purpose of any emotion is ever to be defeated by 
inability to escape from the primary paralysis which it must 
produce in order to exist this defeat might be expected in fear. 


areca er ee ee 


* Lectures of 1818: Mythology, Imagination and Superstition, 
7 Kimmins; Children’s Dreams, pp. 63-4. 
* Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 196. 
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Emotion, because temporary stunning is a condition of its 
origin, must always accept the risk of a purpose defeated by pro- 
longed paralysis. In such a powerful emotion as fear this risk 
is at a Maximum, and is often not only run but fulfilled. If 
feigned death sometimes saves animals from real death, paralysis 
by fear may sometimes save as effectively as flight—perhaps 
more effectively if the pursued is outmatched by the pursuer. 
It seems, however, probable on the whole that the disintegrative 
effects of fear are an intensification of an element in all emotion 
which permanently disables the organism instead of being merely 
evanescent. 

Discipline, right discipline, uses fear as a stimulus to effort; 
tyranny uses it to crush into submission. Moralists warn us, 
and rightly warn us, that our private fears may become our 
internal, self-appointed tyrants. Tyranny constantly exerted and 
constantly submitted to, drives out all vigour from the lives of 
the tyrannised. Continual fear of the future, continual dread 
of poverty, of failure, of disease, of the vagaries of fate, makes 
of mind and life the chaos which Watson detects momentarily 
in every onset of fear. When excess of fear follows life as the 
shadow follows the body the moralist cannot warn us too often 
or too solemnly against its disintegrative effect upon personality. 
But, though great fears kill, small fears may invigorate, just as 
a large dose of strychnine means death and small doses are a 
tonic. If some fear did not accompany life as persistently as 
the body is followed by its shadow there would be, it seems quite 
plausible to argue, no vigour and perhaps no activity at all. 
Under all our actions, or under many of them, there seems to be 
a continual state of subdued apprehension. We rise when the 
clock strikes because we fear to be late for business; we dress 
because we fear the cold or the attentions of the police; we study 
because we fear ignorance. We are drawn by desire as well as 
prompted by fear, but a continued subdued apprehension does 
seem to accompany all our life and to provide one of its constant 
and necessary ‘‘ springs of action.’” Ifa needle pierces the hand 
it wounds and gives pain, if its point just touches the skin it 
stimulates and the feeling is more pleasant than painful. Fear 
or dread is like the needle when it pierces, our subdued appre- 
hension is like the needle when it merely touches. When the 
needle presses lightly on the skin a thrust will make it pierce; 
subdued apprehension can be psychically magnified into a 
poignant fear or dread. If dreams magnify emotions fear 
dreams may be expected, from time to time, which simply 
magnify into dreads our ever-present subdued apprehensions. 
Most fear dreams probably magnify some fear—some few, of 
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course, may merely repeat a fear of the day. The sources of 
fear dreams which repeat fears without magnifying them or 
magnify fears that have obviously been in the mind, are usually 
fairly obvious. The source of a nightmare which has magnified 
a subdued apprehension is not obvious, and may not be easily 
discoverable. The contrast between the terror of the dream and 
the mere tinge of apprehensiveness from which it was developed 
confuse the enquirer. The hypothesis then, here proposed as a 
candidate for criticism, suggests a source of many fear dreams in 
a subdued apprehension underlying mental life, and a mechanism 
for their production in the psychical magnification of emotions 
during dreaming. 

If fear dreams are ever subdued apprehensions magnified by 
the general mechanism of dreaming, they will probably be most 
evident and most frequent in the dreams of children. Children, 
doubtless because their mental life is simpler, express their 
thoughts and emotions much more directly in their dreams than 
their elders. Dr. Kimmins remarks that adult worries do not 
seem to overflow so freely into dreams as children’s experiences of 
the day." Young children often distinguish with difficulty 
between dreaming and waking; a boy of six who had dreamed 
of a threepenny bit searched his bed for it.” Simple relations 
between waking and dreaming probably account, in part at any 
rate, for this difficulty, for children soon learn that there are 
such things as dreams. Kimmins also observed that the age of 
eighteen divides very distinctly the more naive dreams of child- 
hood from the more obscure dreams of adolescence. The child’s 
dreams, he remarks, contrast sharply with the more ‘‘ heavily 
camouflaged ’’ dreams of the student between eighteen and 
twenty-two.” But the child will not be more liable to fear 
dreams than his elders only because his fears overflow more easily 
into his dreaming. He seems to have some special subdued 
apprehensions which offer themselves for magnification into 
fears. 

Some of the data collected by Kimmins, more especially in 
connection with fear dreams, suggest that children are liable to 
certain very definite subdued apprehensions. Generally speak- 
ing, children’s fear dreams, according to his statistics, centre on 
animals and on strange men or women.“ A child who has been 
frightened by an animal or badly treated or foolishly threatened 
with ghosts or ogres, will be liable to fear dreams. Frights, 


—— 


* Children’s Dreams, p. 21. 
? Loc, cit., pp. 36 and 42. 
® Loc, eit., p. 18. 

* Loc, cit., Fear Dreams. 
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which the child has forgotten or seems to forget, are responsible 
for many; such fear dreams may persist into adult life. In good 
homes children are no longer frightened by threats of ghosts or 
ogres or policemen. (HKimmins notes that the fairy has displaced 
the ghost in little children’s dreams.) They expect no blows 
nor cuffs nor cruelty, and they have, generally speaking, nothing 
to fear. Tendance cannot always keep fear from the heart of 
the child; its father may die and it may fear that its mother will 
leave it too; it may see an accident; a dog may frighten it. 
But, though normally the child in a good home has no fears, 
certain subdued apprehensions relating to animals and human 
beings are natural to it. 

Freud suggests that when gigantic persons appear in a dream 
they denote a reference to experiences of childhood." Such 
gigantism, whether of persons or animals, represents the child’s 
perspective. Grown men or women, large animals and even 
some smaller ones, are formidable beings in its eyes. Shyness 
and actual fear of animals, as when a small maiden dreads cows, 
may represent a realisation of the superior strength of these 
formidable things. A child in a good home does not fear its 
parents: it may even sound like exaggeration to say that they 
impress upon it a subdued apprehension. But, apart, from 
actual discipline or punishment, the parents are bigger and 
stronger than the child, they are obviously able to impose their 
will upon it; they do from time to time enforce obedience. The 
child’s perspective, its realisation of beings who, though kind, 
are formidable because they are big and strong, may result in a 
subdued apprehension which, though not fear, has the same 
nature and can be magnified into dread. A child who has been 
naughty will fear its mother’s anger and perhaps her punishment. 
Its dream may magnify, after the manner of dreams, a subdued 
apprehension into a great fear. It seems quite reasonable for 
the child’s perspective to induce in it a subdued apprehension 
of adults or of animals, just as we might feel an awe in the 
presence even of a very friendly giant. The child is not 
afraid, when childish shyness has passed it moves freely and 
easily among its elders, it loses even its overt fear of animals; 
but there remains an apprehensive tinge, such as the Lilliputians 
doubtless retained towards Gulliver, to mark its childish 
perspective. The child has dealings with people and animals 
which are impossible with things. Children probably do not 
realise even the formidableness of fire, though fire occurs in 


1 Loc. cit., p. 39. 
* The Interpretation of Dreams: Brill's Trans., ch. 1. 
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some of their fear dreams, as they realise the formidableness of 
living things. If there is this childish perspective, if there is 
this subdued apprehension towards the inhabitants of the 
child’s world, it is natural for men, women and animals to 
appear in its fear dreams. It is also natural for its dream 
fears to centre round strange men and women. Even in highly 
civilised life an increased caution and restraint towards strangers 
remains as a memento of those early days when strangers were 
feared. Strange men and women appear formidable in the 
child’s perspective; it may not FEAR them but it has an appre- 
hension, subdued like its apprehension of its big friends, less 
subdued, however, because they are strange, which may swell 
into a momentary fear under the magnification of a dream. 

It is convenient to distinguish between the sources and causes 
of dreams. In the sense of this distinction, as it is made here, 
a heavy supper may cause a dream but cannot be its source. No 
child, however stuffed with tarts, could dream of terrible old 
men if it had never lived with human beings: its dreams come 
from its experiences of life. This experience, in a final analysis, 
is the cause of its dreams, but can be conveniently distinguished 
as “‘source’’ from dietetic influence as ‘‘cause.’’ The ‘‘source’”’ 
of the tune played by a gramophone, in this sense, is the record 
and machinery; the ‘‘ cause ’’ is the release of the catch. When 
Sir Thomas Browne connected different kinds of dreams with 
different kinds of foods’ he argued very similarly to a child who 
thinks that a gramophone plays differently as the catch is slowly 
or sharply released. A full stomach causes a fear dream much 
as the release of the catch makes the gramophone play: both 
touch off a performance otherwise prepared. We habitually speak 
of immediate circumstances directly under our control as causes: 
we say pulling the switch puts on the electric light, though it is 
@ very minor item in the total cause. Since it is easier to 
prevent a child from stuffing itself with tarts before it goes to 
bed than to remove from its mind any subdued apprehensions 
wrought into it by its daily life, it is practically legitimate to 
call the tarts the cause of its nightmare. Hygienic precautions 
can protect both adults and children from nightmares, as fixing 
the catch can protect the household from the gramophone’s 
screech. The medical, dietetic or hygienic estimate of the 
causes of fear dreams is practically effective and quite legitimate. 
But the main or ultimate source of dreams of fear is in the minds 
that dream them, as water runs into a basin from a reservoir 
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among the hills, though the turn of a tap decides whether it is 
to flow or stop. 

Nicoll suggests that typical menaces for typical ages express 
themselves in dreams of fear." Remembering that the more 
sinister ‘‘menace’?’ may be the more moderate ‘‘ subdued 
apprehension ’’ which is the germ of the fear dreams under dis- 
cussion, the ‘‘ typical menace ”’ of the child is the superior power 
of adult human beings and the apprehensions excited by animals. 
When the girl is becoming a woman, when she experiences those 
physiological and psychical changes which mark this creative 
period of life, the male menace connected with the quickening 
of her feminine instincts may be expressed in her dreams. 
Nicoll interprets a girl’s dream, during the war, of enemy 
soldiers from whom she fled and hid as an expression of her 
‘‘ private menace’’ in symbolism drawn from the “ general 
situation.”” Now ‘‘he that understands upon what natural 
fundamental every notional dependeth, may, by symbolical 
adaptation, hold a ready way to read the characters of 
Morpheus.’” He may—if he does know on what “‘ EVERY 
notional dependeth ’’; but ‘‘ sagacious exposition ’’”* is liable to 
be resourceful ingenuity and to conform ‘‘ symbolical 
adaptation ’”’ to its preconceived ideas. ‘‘ Symbolical adapta- 
tion ’’ is too plastic to be trusted as David trusted Jonathan. It 
is so possible to extract the required allegorical meaning. The 
girl’s dream can be as obviously interpreted as a ‘‘ war fear’’ 
as a ‘‘ private menace’”’ and quite as naturally. In many 
analogous dreams the alternatives in ‘‘ sagacious exposition ’’ 
are equally obvious and natural. But Kimmins did discover, 
by statistical enquiry, an increase in girls’ fear dreams at the 
age of sixteen. This increase included a special increase in 
fears of animals and strange men or women.‘ If we suppose 
that the male menace to the maturing girl connects itself with, 
or develops out of, the child’s general menace from men, women 
and animals, this increase may indicate that a fear, natural to 
the maiden as she becomes a woman, may record itself in fear 
dreams. Such a fear of the male menace may be little or 
nothing more than a subdued apprehension in a good girl in a 
good home. Kimmin’s figures support, if they support but 
lightly, the suggestion that a subdued apprehension, appropriate 
to the woman in process of creation, may be magnified by the 
mechanism of dreaming into a dream of fear. 


* Dream Psychology, ch. 5. 

* 1bid, 

> Sir Thomas Browne: Essay on Dreams. 
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An assortment of subdued apprehensions is scattered through 
the routine of life. We wonder whether the portmanteau will 
hold everything, whether the clock is right as the train becomes 
due, or whether there will be room in the cinema. The lecturer 
feels in his pocket for his notes; the nightfarer suddenly thinks 
of his latchkey, the bather peeps under his towel for his costume. 
The light touch of fear, now virtually imperceptible and now a 
mere tinge of apprehension, is upon many of our actions. Now 
Hutchinson discovered, in answer,to a questionnaire on dream- 
ing, a definitely marked type of dream which he called “‘ trivial 
inconvenience.’’* The portmanteau will not close; the key will 
not fit the lock; the train leaves as we reach the platform; the 
clergyman’s bible opens persistently at the wrong place; the 
lecturer finds his audience but cannot find his notes. Many 
dreams are obviously ‘‘ fulfilled wishes’’: Hutchinson discovered 
them in adult dreams,” Kimmins discovered them in much larger 
proportion in the dreams of children.” Dreams of “‘ trivial 
inconvenience,’ and often, perhaps, of inconveniences which are 
more than trivial, seem to be frequently fulfilled fears. <A 
subdued apprehension swells into a fear which is justified by a 
dream of failure. The mild apprehension which usually keeps 
the lecturer’s notes safely in his pocket, which sends his hand 
. to feel for them before he leaves his home, expands, during his 
dreaming moment, into a fear that they are lost, and produces 
a dream in which he faces his audience and is unable to say a 
word. 

Travelling dreams are appropriate to an age when there is so 
much travel and they seem to be numerous. Much modern 
travel is by train so that dealings with trains are appropriate 
to modern dreams, and most people seem, at one time or another, 
to dream of them. A western community, indeed, might be 
said to live with a permanent subdued apprehension of missing 
trains. In some very anxious dreams, when the train rushes on 
and the dreamer hurries, this subdued apprehension magnifies 
into a great fear. In others the fear is realised and the traveller 
is left lamenting. In a sense the modern railway train is a 
‘‘typical menace’’ to the citizen’s comfort. It makes him 
hurry, it makes him punctual, it makes him wind up his watch, 
it makes him keep to times. It stimulates him (for his good) by 
a constant subdued apprehension, and it occasionally, if our 
hypothesis is correct, works up his apprehensiveness into a dream 


* Dreams and their Meanings. 
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of fear. A wild and ranging eye might observe ‘‘ typical 
menaces,”’ with their own peculiar subdued apprehensions ready 
for dream magnification, in almost every act of life; the alarum 
clock, the broken stud, the refractory or loosened button, the 
lost umbrella, the shrill telephone bell. It would be, perhaps, 
grandiose to call these menaces, but they do provide us with 
subdued apprehensions, and these provide us, in their turn, with 
dreams which, though they may refer to trivial inconveniences, 
are often, after the exaggerated manner of the dream world, real 
dreams of fear. 

Such dreams of trivial matters, if trivial they be, may reveal 
principles less trivial. Triviality is a matter of context. 
Hundreds of years ago a Philistine woman dropped her pitcher 
on the stones where it broke into pieces. She left them lying, 
for they were now useless to her. The busy centuries covered 
them with dust and earth and rubble. Then an explorer bored 
to them through the earth, carefully noted where they were 
found and treasured them. They were carefully labelled, care- 
fully preserved, and carefully studied. The despised fragments 
of the broken pot played a part in reconstructing a forgotten 
civilisation. So dreams of trivial matters, laughed over when 
the moment of fear has passed, by revealing the light touch of 
apprehensive fear which underlies all human activity and is 
perhaps its necessary condition, cease to be trivial. If the minor 
items of life lie lightly on apprehension, so may life’s major 
items. If some fear dreams are minor subdued apprehensions 
magnified, others may be major subdued apprehensions, also 
magnified. Our dreams of death, for example, may be appre- 
hensions for the living magnified into great fears. It seems a 
reasonable hypothesis, whether confirmed by experience and 
enquiry or not, that subdued apprehensions underlie all life, 
and that, from time to time, they are swollen into active fears, 
which may be fearful terrors, by the magnifying mechanism of 
dreams. 

There are real fears in life as well as subdued apprehensions. 
These real fears enter into dreams and may be magnified by 
entering. Subdued apprehensions are no more the sole material 
of dreams than the exaggeration of fears is the sole principle 
of dream production. But one cue to the study of dreams is pro- 
vided, according to the present hypothesis, by the exaggeration 
of subdued apprehensions into dreams of fear or dread. 


THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF JUVENILE © 
DELINQUENCY. 


By Cyrrit Bort. 


I.—INTELLECTUAL CONDITIONS (Continued). 


4. Supernorma, ABILITY. 


Supernormal intelligence is not incompatible with delinquency; but well 
marked degrees of supernormality are conspicuously rare among delinquents. In 
my list of cases about 4 per cent. are distinctly above average in general intelli- 
gence; but less than 1 per cent. are equally advanced in educational attainments. 

To these one should perhaps add those cases where, not general intelligence, 
but some special ability, is supernormally developed—most frequently, perhaps 
either manual and motor dexterity, or a vivid capacity for visualisation, or (what 
seems particularly common among delinquent children) a rich endowment of 
verbal fluency, the gift of facile arguing, and glib and plausible speech. 

Treatment. In most of these cases, the child's own intelligence is sufficient 
to enable him to recover spontaneously. Few of us—however brilliant and how- 
ever righteous we now take ourselves to be—have never perpetrated a criminal 
act, and never experienced a criminal temptation. We view them as exceptional 
lapses; or think we have grown out of them with the growth of wisdom and 
experience. In a women’s training college, famous for its high moral character 
(the country and the place I need not name), a recent chance investigation, 
through anonymous replies to a general questionnaire, showed that, on their own 
admission, nearly 70 per cent. of the inmates had in their earlier days committed 
at least one theft. A first delinquency, therefore, in an over-intelligent child 
may sometimes be too anxiously considered by ite over-intelligent parent. As 
a rule, the question that confronts the consulting psychologist, when examining 
the clever offender, is not: ‘‘ Why has he committed a crime?’ but ‘*‘ Why has 
he persisted in his delinquencies so long that he has at length been discovered ?”’ 
or ‘‘ Why has his first outbreak assumed a shape so desperate that an appeal to 
the police or other officiala has seemed immediately essential ?’’ 

Where a supernormal! child takes to a career of persistent delinquency, or 
suddenly plunges into flagrant crime, there is usually to be discovered in the 
background some deep emotional disturbance. And the true cause is not his 
high intellectual ability, but some distressing experience, some environmental 
disturbance, or some hidden temperamental complication. 

Often a want of adjustment is to be found in the school, in the home, or in 
his place of business. Just as the backward child may be working in a class 
too high for hig real capacity, so the forward child may be left in a class too 
low; the lessons and tasks set before him are not hard enough to use up the 
excess of an over-lively intelligence. Here, too, he may frequently form vicious 
associations with older but duller companions; and, infected with their own low 
moral standards, he will play the hero to them, and revel in the startled 
admiration which his daring and ingenious feats command. In such a case, there 
is an obvious remedy. Often the mere promotion of the bright delinquent to a 
class more closely answering to his actual talents, with the addition it may be 
of extra but still interesting homework, will suffice to sever his connection 
with the little gang of which he was the leading spirit, and to absorb in more 
legitimate pursuits his own superabundant energy and misdirected wits. 
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A most common case igs where the child's intelligence is superior to that of 
his controlling parent. The trouble may have had its first origin in some petty 
domestic friction, seme reproof perhaps which was unjustified, some punishment 
which the child is quick enough to see was misplaced, but which the father or 
mother was too slow to amend. If an argument followed, probably the child 
had the best of it; and the parent retired unwisely behind the bulwark of his 
patria potestas. The child retaliates by re-asserting, in deeds as well as in 
words, his own superiority of mind: and every effort to control him is received 
as a atimulating challenge to outwit the control. Sooner or later he may drift 
into the error, shared by so many geniuses, of assuming that the outside world 
in general is as inferior to him in wisdom as the tinier world of his own little 
home. He becomes an avowed and reasoned revolutionary. 

Here it is useless to ask from the parent anything more than a patient and 
passive attitude. We must rely upon an intelligent appeal to the child's own 
intelligent mind for effecting a self-reformation : we must be as rational as he 
is rational, and meet him and beat him upon his chosen battleground. A bright 
adolescent is usually equal to, and often interested in, the philosophical discussion 
of ethical problems. He will respond, sometimes with great readiness, to 
questions put sympathetically to him in the spirit of Socrates, questions that 
raise the big fundamental moral issues. In secret he has probably been broach- 
ing these questions himself : and will be amazed to learn that his own assumed 
plilosophyv—usually some form of hedomism, more or less crudely half thought 
out by the aid of current catchwords—conforms to a recognised historical position, 
whose merits and defects were long ago debated, and still remain open to dispute. 
With the reflecting child this abstract line is far more profitable than taxing him 
with concrete petty misdemeanours of his own. This, indeed, 18 the only type 
of case where that favourite weapon of the children’s counsellor—logical or would? 
be logical argument—is ever hkely to succeed. If, however, external discipline 
and sharp correction also seem necessary, arguments had better be postponed. 
But usually the child is better left to discipline and correct himself. In any 
case, prohibitions and reprovals should be limited to the very minimum. If a 
justification of them to the child be thought desirable, the appeal should be 
based not upon the immoral or the irreligious character of his actions, but upon 
their ultimate foolishness from his own worldly standpoint. And, whether a 
reason be given or whether it be withheld, the few restrictions imposed and the 
few penalties foreshadowed should be firmly, consistently, and unfailingly 
followed up. 

Where the maladjustment hes not in the home but in the vocation, the 
trouble is less easy to remedy. Thwarted ambition is a common foundation upon 
which an anti-social attitude is slowly but strongly built up. With good fortune 
it may be possibe to procure for the youth some fresh and more fitting occupation, 
where his abilities may find fuller scope and play. More frequently one is forced 
to be content with re-directing his talents into some non-vocational hobby, some 
congenial interest that may be pursued in leisure hours. 

There come, however, from time to time, cases and occasions when the 
most vigorous steps are needful. When at length a clever delinquent has been 
detected and brought for examination, it can often be inferred from the simple 
fact of his high intelligence, that he has enjoyed an unusually long history of 
successful crime; and that he is, therefore, by now in the grip of habits as 
obstinate as they are old. 

Further, if these habits persist into adult life, he becomes one of the most 
dangerous menaces to the community; for, of all delinquents, the adult of 
supernormal ability is by far the most destructive, as he is by far the most 
difficult to detect. He must, therefore, be checked while young. Drastic 
discipline, and prolonged and graded exercises, may first of all be necessary to 
break and obliterate the habits that have become chronic; and, later, a 
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penetrating enquiry into motives and temperament, following, it may be, the 
methods of a full psychoanalysis, will probably be requisite before the character 
can be reformed. 

Once again, then, it becomes manifest that the assessment of intelligence is 
only the beginning, never the conclusion, of the psychological study of the 
criminal. We must analyse and educate their emotional qualities as well as 
the intellectual. And it will be with the emotional forces making for delinquency 
that the second part of my paper will be concerned. 


I1.—EMOTIONAL CONDITIONS. 


I now pass to what may be loosely termed the emotional 
factors conducing to crime. In this broad phrase I include all 
those mental qualities which are non-intellectual in their 
nature, and which are popularly grouped together under the 
appellations of character or temperament—in a word, what, in 
technical language, are called the affective and conative ten- 
dencies as distinguished from the cognitive. 

The temperamental aspect of the mind, like the intellectual, 
imay be conveniently discussed under two separate headings. 
We may consider, first, the lower or inborn levels, and, 
secondly, the higher or acquired levels. In describing the 
several grades of intellectual ability, we distinguished a 
primary deficiency in native intelligence from a secondary back- 
wardness in acquired educational attainments; so, too, in deal- 
ing with temperament, we may distinguish a primary defect in 
the hereditary constituents of character from a secondary defect 
in those overlying qualities of moral control which are built up 
during the years of mental growth, and slowly superimposed, 
layer after layer, by experience, by social training, and by all 
the manifold influences of the cultural environment. The 
former—the inborn bases of temperament and character—are to 
be sought in the fundamental human instincts and_ their 
correlated emotions. The latter—the acquired mental struc- 
tures erected upon this inherited foundation—may be named 
(with Shand and his followers) ‘‘ sentiments,’’ or (with Freud 
and his followers) ‘‘ complexes.’’ Criminal conduct, therefore, 
can have its origin either in the instincts and emotions, or in 
the sentiments and complexes, of the individual delinquents. 
Most commonly it is traceable to both. 


{a) Instincts AND Emotions. 


An instinct may be regarded as an inherited physiological mechanism which 
is common to all members of the race, and which was originally formed to meet 
the primitive conditions under which the species was evolved. It consists in & 
natural tendency to pay attention to, to take interest in, and become pleasurably 
or unpleasurably excited abont, certain objects or situations of vital importance 
in uncivilised life to the individual and his species. Inasmuch as the innate 
constitution of mankind appears to have undergone no chanye since it first 
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emerged from barbarism, the instincts which we inherit to-day are identical 
with those that served our forefathers half a million years ago on the Asiatic 
steppes or by the European swamps. The same things rouse us; the same 
inovemente relieve us. We are all, savage and civilised, sinner and saint, tugged 
by the same simple etrings. The opposite sex, the young of our kind, our 
natural prey and our natural foes, these still awaken the emotions of the 
cultivated citizen, precisely as they stirred the feelings of the pre-historic bush- 
man; and, until self-control and moral tuition have subdued afresh the earliest 
impulses of the growing child, these primitive thrills tend each to provoke some 
crudely appropriate reaction—cuddling, nursing, snatching, swallowing, hitting, 
kicking, running away—all types and patterns of behaviour, which, however 
indelicate in the class-room or the parlour, had obviously a rough and ready 
value in the forest or the cave. 

What, then, is the relation of these instincts to delinquency, of the physical 
needs of a bygone era to the crimes of the modern city child? 


TABLE TI. 


CLASBIFIED LIST OF OFFENCES. 


Showing number in each category per 100 delinquents of either sex. 


1. Sex. Boys. Girls. 
(a) Offences with Opposite Sex— 
(i.) Of similar age and willing (including soliciting) ... 11.4 36.5 
(ii.) Of younger age or unwilling (assault) ... ves . «2.4 0.0 
(b) Perversions— 
(1.) Offences with same sex... ee he hes -. 3.3 1.4 
(1i.) Masturbation (excessive) ... Sas us cea ae. #1 2.7 
(ii.) Indecent exposure... ioe is Bes pee sev. “O58 1.4 
(c) Obscenity (excessive, including ‘* corrupting 
others’? by talk)... ee Soa vale .. 2.4 7.6 
2. ANGER. 
(a) Bodily Violence to Persons— 
(i.) Murder sie ss — ae es ae .- 08 0.0 
(ii.) Wounding is be ee ae “ss we =. 6.8 2.7 
(iii.) Violence without weapons: fighting, blows (excessive) 8.1 5.7 
(iv.) Cruelty to children or animals (with bodily injury) ... 4.1 0.0 
(b) Angry Reactions without Violence— 
(i.) Bad temper (excessive)... oF sis we 83 6.3. 
(ii.) Incorrigibility, being beyond santrl is seis we =15.5 12.2 
(iii.) False and dangerous accusations “0% a - 0.0 4.1 
(iv.) Insult; and other forms of mental] nuisance ... 0.8 1.4 
(v.) Cruelty to children or animals (without bodily caiilry) 1.6 2.7 
(c) Violence to Property— 
(i.) Malicious damage or destruction eh si . 3.3 1.4 
(ii.) Mischievous damage or destruction sai sist we 5620 0.0 
(iii.) Damage by fire te one ve siti sa .. 08 0.0: 


8. ACQUISITIVENESS. 
(i.) Stealing ue sd oa des wea ub w. 78.9 43.3 
(ii.) Burglary aus wae ats sae a es we: OOS 0.0 
(iii.) Begging Be wd re ise fe wc. (hoo 2.7 
(iv.) Swindling and ‘Homans was wie ase vie .. «2.4 0.0 
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4. WanpDeRING. 


(i.) Truancy from school (persistent) or bys st LL 4.1 

(ii.) Truancy from home (persistent) ... Bist eae ves: 12:2 7.6 

(iii.) Sleeping away from home aes say ss aa Ad 2.7 

(iv.) Running away (with intent to remain away) .- =6©. 6.8 5.4 
5. Grier. 

(i.) Attempted suicide... 5 es ai ba .- 0.0 1.4 

(ii.) Threatened suicide (persistent)... oe ise .. 0.0 2.7 


6. SECRETIVENESS. 


(i.) Lying (persistent and excessive; and apart from the 
concealment of other delinquencies) ... ae . 4.9 18.6 


I have tabulated the chief complaints and charges alleged against the young 
offenders who have been referred to me for study. It will be eeen that, according 
to the apparent nature of the precipitating motive, the offences fall naturally into 
well-marked categories; and that, further, these several categories, one after 
another, betray a close and curious correspondence with the accredited claesifications 
of the primordial instincts of mankind.’ 

This unexpected parallel suggests at once a pregnant inference, a working 
generalisation which I believe to be of the utmost importance and of the greatest 
use in the understanding and treatment of juvenile crime. It may be formulated 
thus :—The commoner delinquencies committed by the young consist essentially, 
in almost every case, either of the hereditary reactions which constitute the 
universal human instincts, or else of slightly modified reactions elaborated out of, 
but still evidently springing from, these aboriginal modes of response.? From 
this it follows that there can be no such thing as a special and distinct condition 
to be named inborn criminality; unless completely re-fashioned or effectively 
restrained, almost every native impulse may, in 8 civilised community, become 
criminal. It is not imnmorality that is instinctive in some; it is the instincts of 
all that unchecked seem immoral. Here, then, is the key to the outer gates of 


—_——— rr ce ee. 


1 The cases analysed in this article consist of 123 boys and 74 girls, ranging in age 
from six to seventeen, the majority being over twelve and under fifteen. The headings 
include, not only the offences tor which the children were committed for examination or 
detention, but also thore which were disclosed by later information. Often different offences 
had been perpetrated by the same individual. Hence, the total number of offences 
exceeds the total number of cases. 

It should be remarked that the headings do not necessarily indicate the ulterior or 
predominant motive, but only what I have termed the precipitating inatinct. Thus 
‘soliciting ’® (classed here as a sexual offence) might be partly or even wholly due to a 
need for money; the need for money in turn to truancy from home; the truancy from 
home to an angry outburst; and the angry outburst at bottom to grief or fear. The 
ultimate factors, so far as they are discitosed by prolonged analysis, whether predominating 
causes or contributing conditions, I shall endeavour to exhibit in a@ later table. 

Nor can the crimes of adults be forced completely into the above scheme. Many 
counts may be entered upon an indictment which are of a purely political or technical 
complexion; and even with younger persons such common offences ars gambling and 
drunkenness can hardiv be based directly upon a apecific instinct. Delinquents of this 
kind, however, are seldom brought to the school-psychologist for special examination. 


2 It should be noted that, besides the natural action to which the instinct originally 
prompts, there are secondary actions which are somewhat more removed from the primary 
responses; of these the simplest and commonest seem to be reactions that involve the use 
of speech or of special instruments. Thur, in the case of anger, instead of the simple 
assault with hands and legs and teeth, characteristic of the tiny infant, the victim may 
be attacked with a knife, a revolver, or a dose of poison; or he may be simply assailed 
witb words of abuse or with slanderous reports. The same modifications are observable in 
the sex-instinct, where obscene language or Iascivious pictures muy serve to excite a 
gratification, rimilar in character, though milder in degree, to that which would be 
obtainable by the natural exercise of the primitive instinct. 

Where the overt movements to which nature prompts are wholly or partly suppressed 
(as, indeed, they are in almost every civilised adult), the internal excitement—the dis- 
turbance of the glands, the lungs, the heart, and other viscera—being beyond voluntary 
control, still irrepressibly persist; it is the feeling of this specific inner perturbation that 
we name the emotion. An emotion, therefore, may be defined ar the conscious t 
of a curtailed instinct; and, breadly speaking, to each particular instinct a peculiar 
emotion corresponds. Hence, in the older criminal it is the primitive emotion rather than 
the primitive instinct that provides the motive and the energy for crime. 
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the problem. And the first step towards penetrating the motives of the young 
offender must be a survey, one by one, of the principal instincts that make human 
nature what it is. 

In the number and names of the instincts which may be distinguished, 
psychologists differ somewhat one from the other; and without doubt it is erroneous 
to conceive these tendencies as sharply marked off by clear-cut lines.’ For 
practical purposes, however, they may be treated as separate and independent; 
and the lists drawn up by James, McDougall, and Shand are perhaps the most 
convenient to adopt. 


1. Speciric Instincts. 


There is some evidence that most instincts are inherited, or tend to be 
inherited,” as unit qualities. If this be so, the intensity with which each is born 
in us may vary widely from man to man. It becomes, accordingly, conceivable 
that the mere hereditary development of an ordinary emotion to an extraordinary 
degree may be sufficient to drive a young person into crime. The violent-tempered 
child will commit assaults, the over-sexed child will commit sex-offences, solely as 
a result of his unusual temperamental constitution. Each is overpowered by the 
strong current of his stoutest instinct. This simple and direct causation, it is 
true, occurs only in a few easily analysed types, euch as are presented in the 
main by very young or conspicuously defective delinquents. But what happens 
in the simpler instances will help us to unravel, at least in part, the mingled 
strands and tangled threads that run through cases that are commoner and more 
complex. 

(i.) Sex.—Of the view that I am now putting forward, by far the clearest 
illustration is to be discovered in the records of sexual vice and crime. Sexual 
activities are ascribed almost universally to the working of a specific animal 
instinct, an instinct with which every man or woman, however chaste or civilised, 
is irrevocably equipped. In the strength with which they inherit this instinct, 
races differ, families differ, and individuals differ. In one it is the most frigid 
of all his feelings. In another it is an urgent and imperious appetite, as 
undeniable as thirst or the necessity for sleep. With persons of this latter class— 
particularly with over-developed adolescent girls—the physiological predisposition 
is hardly to be mistaken, legible often at a glance from the typical characteristics 
in bodily figure and pose ;*? very commonly, too, there is a tale of similar mis- 
conduct in different members of the same family. External factors may, of 
course, be contributory; and the influence of negative conditions—unsatisfied 
affections at home or inadequate control during leisure—should never escape the 
examiner. But of the inner working of the delinquent’s own mind no further 
explanation is needed. It is a part of his physical nature, of his inborn animal 


1 All subdivisions of human instincts are more or less arbitrary, and are to be 
followed for their practical utility alone. Thus, what for certain purposes may be usefully 
spoken of as a single or unitary instinct—such as sex, anger, curiosity, or fear—becomes, 
on closer analysis, a miscellaneous bundle of several subordinate instincts, each more or 
less independent: often the splitting off of some one partial instinct becomes regarded by 
society as a distinct vice or perversion, as is seen in certain sexual practices and certain 
habits of ill-temper. Further, the subordinate responses of one instinct—e.g., the tender 
reactions of the maternal instinct—may subserve another, such as sex. McDougall’s lucid 
classification has both the advantager and the defects of a too definite differentiation. The 
partitions of his pigeon-holes thus seem a little too rigid and impermeable. 


2 To one who like myself holds the theory of ‘‘ general emotionality ’’ this qualification 
is essential. Its meaning will emerge in a later paragraph. 


8 Premature puberty and an _ over-developed phvsique—occasionally (it would now 
seem) remediable by treatment with glandular extracts, but always a cause for concern 
until an expanding intelligence and accumulating experience have once mure caught up 
with bodily growth—are by no means the only physical factors in the intensification of 
this instinct. Local irritations, like herpes praeputialis and pruritus vaginae, so often 
overlooked, but so stubborn in their baleful consequences, have often to be removed before 
the old habits can be checked. 

Proposing, however, in this paper to trace paychological causes alone, I am compelled 
to pass cursorily by all physical and environmental accessories. 
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-and mental constitution, so to crave and so to act. An exaggerated sexual inetinct 
suffices to account for all. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the popular psychology of this instinct 
is in its details grossly incomplete and inaccurate. In the first place, the 
traditional doctrine that the sex-instinct never emerges till the crisis of puberty 
is demonstrably wrong. 

Freud, as is now notorious, has drawn attention to immature manifestations 
existing from the earliest years of infancy. And even Freud himself seems to 
slip into error when he implies that, during the so-called ** period of latency '’— 
a period roughly conterminous with the elementary school career—the sex instinct 
lies dormant and inactive. Some of the most striking and most spontaneous 
outbreaks, alike in boys and in girls, occur in children who are well under the 
age of puberty and have scarcely quitted the infants’ department. A second 
misconception has equal currency. The sex-instinct is supposed to burst abruptly 
forth, already perfect and precise, a single simple procedure for the sole purpose 
-of propagating the face. It is, on the contrary, at any rate in man, a thing 
singularly vague and heterogeneous. In the infant, habits described as unnatural 
are just as natural as those that are acknowledged to be such. As a bare 
enumeration of sexual delinquence is of itself enough to indicate, this so-called 
instinct is a cluster of instincts, covering much besides the mere semi-reflex act 
of mating; it unfolds, more especially during the younger stages, into an 
incongruous series of partial and subordinate tendencies—variously excited, and 
differently expressed—each of which may lead to a distinct misdeieanour. 

(ii.) Anger.—Pugnacity and ill-ternper, the first representing an excessive 
reaction upon the instinctive side, and the second an excessive reaction upon the 
emotional side, of one and the same mental mechanism, seem very frequently 
to run in certain families; and to the hereditary impetus of these various forms 
of anger may be referred the many offences enumerated under this heading in 
my schedule—fighting, wounding, killing, damage and destruction, stubborn 
incorrigibility, and the many forms of battery and assault. 

With anver the influence of collateral factors is far more usual than with 
sex. Anger itself is very largely derivative or dependent in its nature.’ In 
general, it presupposes some other instinct whose free exercise is thwarted 
or opposed : unappeused hunger, an unsatisfying occupation, a stifled love for an 
austere parent, the inner suffocation of sexual, recreative, or ambitious impulses— 
these easily produce a fermenting mood of resentful discontent. Again, just as 
certain physical states make sex or hunger irresistible, 80 other physical states 
predispose to an irascible or querulous teinper. The petty petulance, the peevish 
irritability, which are so constant a background, not only for exasperated out- 
bursts, but for anti-social eruptions of every kind, nearly always grow up on sub- 
soil of bodily debility or discomfort; the meekest nature is eventually strained by 
recurring headache, recurrent toothache, eyestrain, tubercular conditions, anamic 
conditions, or general ill-health. Sometimes the cause seems quite specific : the 
‘“‘brain-storms,'' as they are sometimes terined, seen chiefly in subnormal girls 
of about seven or eiyht—paroxysms of passion in which the child upon the 
smallest provocation flings herself convulsed to the floor, kicking, struggling, and 
screaming—these often suggest, and sometimes possess, a basis or a history of 
epilepsy.” 


1] eannot quite agree with MeDougall that anger is wholly a secondary instinct, 
possessing no original stimulus of its own: a blow, a visible threat, the mere restriction 
af the body even when not engaged in exercise of an instinct, suffice to provoke it directly. 
Internal discomfort, too, May sometimes operate like external injury. As a rule, however, 
the pavehologist does well always to explore for some primary desire whose obstruction 
causes the outburst. 

2 The diagnosis of “ psychic ” or ‘‘ masked "’ epilepsy is in such cases frequently made 
and, in my opinion, then made unwarrantably) without any further evidence of epileptic 
ts, either in the child or his family. Indeed, an epileptic pre-disposition (whatever such 

® term may include), though always to be investigated, is demonstrable in such cases 
far less commonly than is currently supposed. 
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The age, the size, and the sex of the child, are not without an influence or 
the ebullitions of this impulse. The angry displays, which from the second month 
onwards every tiny infant makes, are by all accepted as instinctive; and treated 
as devoid of much ethical significance. We condone them as ‘* temper,’’ or 
correct them as ‘* naughtiness.’" We do not term them as criminal. But at a 
very early age these coinbative proclivities may take a criminal turn. One of 
the youngest of my delinquents—an illegitimate boy of seven-and-a-half with a 
mental ave of five-and-a-half—was a murderer; quite deliberately, by his account 
and that of an older playmate, after threatening another boy with ‘* drahning "' 
if a paltry toy was not at once surrendered, he pushed the uncompliant owner 
into the canal, and abused and triumphed over him as he shrieked and sank— 
afterwards telling his own relatives and the coroner that the child had slipped in 
backwards while attempting to throw a stone into the water. Such a case is 
exceptional. But it is by no means uncommon for boys of six or seven to evince 
alarming habits of cruelty,’ and to make dangerous attempts at wounding, while 
still in the infants’ school; at the later age of ten and eleven criminal malice and 
mischief are directed more against property than against persons; and against 
persons anger appears rather as a defensive and reinforcing instinct—resulting 
in so-called ‘* incorrigibility ’’—than as an immediate stimulus to aggressive 
assault; as adolescence supervenes, the pugilistic side of the instinct reappears 
in a well-marked form, although, through intelligence and self-control, only a 
small proportion of the actual fighting now leads to vicious injury or to the uee 
of weapons of attack; as adolescence is completed, it is largely as the chief com- 
ponent in sexual jealousy that anger becomes once more a powerful instigator of 
dangerous assault. Among children smaller or weaker than their fellows, and 
among girls, particularly girls at the older ages, animosity finds a subtler and a 
safer outlet. It vents itself in the modified form of hostile speech and mental 
persecution, rather than by the innate physical method of direct destruction or 
disablement. They wound through the feelings, not with the fist. Taunts, 
insults, false insinuations, all the vexatious slanders that a malevolent volubility 
can devise, become now the chosen means of aggression or revenge.” 


(in.) Acquisitireness.—The acquisitive impulse does not always find a place 
in the catalogue of instincts. And, unless we regard the pangs of covetousnese, 
the lukewarm passion to possess, as a dim but definite emotion, there seems to 
be no strong change in the accompanying feelings, coupled with the exercise of 
this meeker propensity. Such cautious exponents, however, as James, McDougall, 
and Rivers have expressly recognised acquisition as an independent human 
instinct : and, applying his two customary tests,” McDougall points out that the 
impulse to appropriate, to collect, and to hoard, is found in a pre-human form 
among such creatures as the jackdaw and the squirrel, and in a pathological form 


1 The psavchology of cruelty ia far too complex to enter into here. Two facts, however, 
should always be borne in mind: first, what to our view seems so obviously cruel and 
heartless is not necessarily cruel to the view of the young, unwitting child; secondly, 
crneltv and the pleasure of crueltv has often a subsidiary component which can only 
denominated—even in the child of tenderest years—as sexual. 


2 This seems assignable, not so much to the proverbial and well-established linguistic 
tendencies of the feminine sex, as to its inferior size and muscular strength. That com- 
plaints of obscene language are more frequently preferred against girls might reem at 
first to support the former alternative. But I imagine that sex difference is apparent only. 
The mothers and women-teachers who have the oversight of girls are far more likely to be 
anxious about such offences than are men; and both men and women consider such 
offences—and rightly so—as a greater ground for solicitude when occurring among girla. 


3 We might add that, if popular psychology is to be trusted, certain peoples, as the 
Jewish and the Scottish, seem endowed with an acquisitive disposition in an unusually 
hich degree: and evidence, less familiar hut more worthy of credence, appears to show that 
fFome primitive races—kuch aa the hunting and pastoral nomads—neither gore nor yet. 
can cultivate, a tendency which is so necessary for the simplest commercial civilisation. 
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among asylum kleptomaniacs. Here, then, we are not fallaciously inventing an 
abstract faculty to explain a concrete fact, a hypothetical propensity to steal to 
account for the act of stealing; we eem incontestably confronted with a demon- 
etrable biological tendency, and a definite physiological mechanism. 

In his history of the growing child, Preyer, one of the earliest and most 
scientific observers of infancy, describes how, before five months old, his infant 
would grasp, and convey to its mouth, any emall attractive object (a scrap of 
meat on a fork, for example) that was within the reach of its hand and the range 
of its eyes; he insists on the instinctive character of the movement, describing 
its gradual growth from simpler reflexes, and its later incorporation into more 
composite reactions. He adds: ‘** Years pass before this act of seizing, so indis- 
pensable for early intellectual development, can become fully perfected, and before 
it can be seasonably inhibited by new, and chiefly inculcated ideas.’’ This, 
therefore, is the germ, or at least the earliest constituent, of what we may take 
to be a primary and hereditary instinct to acquire. 

In young defectives little more than thig almost reflex tendency seems operative 
in their petty robberies. I have, in fact, examined several cases of children, age} 
chronologically seven or eight, but mentally only four or five, who had been 
charged with theft, but who seemed simply to have been picking up, with a reaction 
as automatic and as invincible as sneezing, the pretty, glittering, pocketable 
coins that they saw lying conspicuously about. Of the use or relative value of 
the pieces they had no notion; and in some instances never even attempted to 
spend their plunder upon sweets or toys. A big and bright new penny they would 
prefer to a dull and smaller sixpence; and would often appropriate, with an impish 
smile, my coins, my pictures, and my testing-boxes beneath my very eyes. 

Such simplicity, however, is unusual. A child who is old enough to steal is 
generally old enough to form a desire for the object stolen, or for the object to 
bo purchased with the stolen cash, and, moreover, to realise that the stealing is 
wrong. Here, therefore, we may have to do with a dependent or derivative 
impulse, one instinct working in the service of another. The child steals to satisfy 
an instinctive hunger for sweets, an instinctive vanity with gems and finery, an 
instinctive vindictiveness by the petty annoyance of the victim of the loss. HKiven 
in the intelligent, however, it is not to be assumed that the article stolen is 
necessarily an article wanted. It may have, as we shall see later, a value purely 
subjective, perhaps some quaint symbolical significance. 

In a large nuinber of such instances stealing commences simply as a substitu- 
tional reaction for other baulked or obstructed impulsions. But how is this 
singular transposition to be explained 2? Why should a boy, who is furious with his 
mother for loving the baby better than himself, incontinently start filching from 
counters and barrows, with money all the time in his waistcoat for a straight 
and honest purchase? There is in this strange inconsequence one of the many 
enigmas of criminal psychology. The problem is—not why does one mischievous 
outlet serve for another that is blocked; but why is the substituted safcty-valve 
almost inevitably that of theft? Of all the available instincts, why should 
acquisition in particular appear so repeatedly as the vicarious offshoot of mental 


1 Outside the asylum the diagnosis of ‘“* maniac’® had better be abolished. Tike so 
much criminological jargon such terms as ‘‘kleptomania,” “ pyromania,”’ ‘ homicidal 
mania,” and the lke, profess to give an adequate explanation, while supplying only a 
high-sounding descriptive name. Their great danger is that they seem to dispense with 
the need for further analysis. As used by the unpsyvchological—whether journalist, teacher, 
doctor, or police—kleptomanin seems to cover all tendencies to repeated and irrational 
theft, the theft appearing irrational either because, in the view of the rational observer, 
the articles stolen cannot. he needed, or because the pleasure of their enjovment must be 
entirely outweighed by the pain of inevitable punishment. Such irrationality, of course, 
points not to a mania but to an emotion. And cases of apparent “ pathological stealing ’’ 
(to adopt a useful translation of the pseudo-scientifice Greek) may be due to one or more 
of an innumerable list of causes—feeble-mindedness, substitutional compulsions, strong but 
blind acquisitive instincts, or sheer force of habit. 
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perturbations of a totally different order? I can only throw out as a suggested 
solution an analogy from other derivative or dependent impulses. Any emotion 
that is once set going, if it have no object or have lost its object, tends always 
to find for itself some object of its own, to get as it were some workable point of 
application, some channel through which it may discharge. Now acquisition, like 
anger, is essentially an instinct for coping with an obstacle; it is nature's device 
for procuring what one needs but does not possess. Thus, like anger, it easily 
appears as secondary to some other desire. Once, however, it is launched fully 
with its own momentum, it behaves like other more emotional moods—like grief, 
or ill-temper, or anxious apprehension; it is then apt to break loose from its real 
root or origin; and, like a floating weed, to fix and fasten itself parasitically upon 
almost any concrete substitute, however irrelevant, however illogical, that may 
chance to offer a palpable hold. 

In the older thief, whose intelligence is average or nearly so, cupidity may 
have a still more complex machinery behind it. It is peculiar to the acquisitive 
instinct that its workings are essentially progressive. Fright, rage, sorrow, and 
sex, all the emotions, indeed, except perhaps curiosity, rise swiftly to their point 
of saturation. They then suddenly sink down, like a punctured bubble; or, at 
most, go circulating time after time along the old unwidening groove. With 
acquisition it 18 different. The very nature of acquisition is a cumulative process. 
It touches no limit; it knows no salety. Here lies its greatest social value and 
its greatest social danger. It is seemingly this unique expanding character, 
together with the derivative origin already remarked upon, that conspires to make 
the acquisitive instinct responsible for ninety per cent. of human crime. 

It can, therefore, be no matter for surprise that the case-history of the 
thoroughgoing thief is, almost invariably, long and elaborate. As a rule, the 
escapade which has at length unmasked him, proves but the last item in a long 
tale of similar but more successful ventures. His secret career, under close 
analysis, pulls out, like a telescope, into successive stretches of unsuspected 
pilferings, each a little bolder than the last. He began, perhaps, at the age of 
six with the uncorrected filching of food from the pantry; he advanced by 
gradual and well-defined stages to the purloining of pennies at home, the looting 
of stalls in the street, the lifting of goods from shops; and his exploits culminate, 
perhaps now with an accomplice, in a set of methodically-planned depredations— 
pawning household furniture, burgling houses or schools, and forging bank-books 
and cheques. The type of theft to which the delinquent is at the moment addicted 
is of great diagnostic import. It indicates the stage so far attained on the pro- 
gressive ladder of crime. To steal from school is graver than to steal from home; 
to stcal money than to steal oranges or ribbons; to steal from a purse more serious 
than to steal from the mantelpiece or table, and to steal from a shop-keeper’s till 
more heinous than either. One can thus judge whether the habit is recent or 
long-standing, whether the instinct has become more or less systematised into a 
firm sentiment or passion, and whether the impulsive pilferer is now in the way 
of a confirmed professional thief. 


(iv.) Wandering.—Next to theft truancy is the commonest of all juvenile 
offences. Usually it is thought little of. In actual fact it is very frequently the 
first beginning and the earliest sign of a disposition towards far more serious 
misdemeanours. Truancy, in the technical sense of mere non-attendance at school, 
has during recent years greatly diminished. But running away, whether from 
school or from home, is still a prevalent offence; and the youthful wanderer, like 
the respectable tourist at a foreign resort, falls easily before temptations he would 
recoil from in his own house. In the most characteristic cases it seems the simple 
result of a strong impulse to roam and explore, of a hunger for new scenes, so 
epontaneous, 80 urgent, so unreasoning, as to remind us of the strange migratory 
habits of certain animals and birds, and of the nomadic ways of primitive 
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peoples... Some of the least complicated but most obstinate of these periodic 
vagrants are children whose parents were themselves gipsies or vagabonds. But 
in almost every healthy child the first faint promptings of this roving impulse 
can be traced. So soon as the infant has perfected the upright mode of progress, 
it will start off with a chuckle, tempted by an open door, or by a disappearing 
animal or cart—much as a newly-hatched chick will follow almost any receding 
object—and toddle gleefully off, going just for the sake of going. Locking it 
indoors, or tethering it to a seat, auginents rather than removes this locomotor 
restlessness. Even at school age wandering in the open remains for every child 
a far more natural state than sitting indoors.’ 

How far I am justified in assuming the existence of an original nomadic 
instinct? I cunnot here discuss. McDougall, in his catalogue, includes an instinct 
of curiosity correlated with the emotion of wonder; and, indeed, delinquents of 
this class are often inquisitive personages, prying into life, experimenting with 
existence, eager to see the wide world and its ways. With them—perhaps with 
all of us—wondering and wandering are closely akin.* 

Doubtless another primitive instinct (or, it may be, another aspect of the 
same instinct), often associated with delinquent wandering, is the hunting 
impulse. In villages, and in those suburban districts of the larger towne which 
either border on the country or lie near heaths and parks and open spaces— 
particularly those alluring spots that abound with trees and bushes, or with lakes 
and ponds and streams—the predatory motive seems definite and plain : the origin 
of the truant expedition is quite evidently not merely a blind inclination towards 
an aimless ramble, but a formulated purpose to track down some primitive 
prey—to course rabbits, rifle birds’ nests, fish for minnows, or gather flowers and 
fruit. Probably a modified form of the same impulse inspires those acts of petty 
larceny, which are forays rather than thefts, where the excitement of the pursuit 
is more than the pleasure of attainment, and where the joy is got rather from 
the skilled and circuitous process of acquiring than from the use or the value of the 
quarry so acquired. 

With truancy, as with previons offences, it is again important to discriminate 
the simple straightforward cases, where the trouble springs directly out of the 
naive operation of a nomadic instinct, from the deeper and more complex, where 
the mental disturbance is intricate and involved. In the latter the running away 
may be ultimately due to some totally different impulse; most commonly perhaps 
it represents a flight from some uncomfortable home situation : so that here the 
reaction 1s more nearly allied to the instinct of panic-fear than to that of migration 
or the chase. 


(v.) Fear.—Fear, according to McDougall, embraces at least two separate 
tendencies, the impulse to flee and the impulse to conceal oneself. The latter 
tendency, secretiveness, is naturally developed to a high art in most delinquents, 
especially in the sly offender of the timorons type. To be successful, the furtive 
culprit must not only hide his own person during and perhaps after the delinquent 
act; he must not only disguise the existence of damage unlawfully done or of 


1 As in these lowlier analogies, the childish impulse is largely seasonal: runaways 
indulge their propensities more during months of spring and early summer than in all 
the rest of the year put together. 


2In London & common form of apparently purposeless wandering is the perpetual 
riding for long distances on trams or ‘buses or trains. Here again we see how a primeval 
instinct quickly attaches to itself a portion of the apparatur of modern civilisation—riding 
being here substituted for walking, while the total process remains just as blind and 
mechanical as before. 

3 Stanley Hall recognises it as such (Psychology of Adolescence, I. 348, II. 376); but 
other writers pasa it by. 

“ Curiosity itself may be the real motive of a crime which on the surface seems 
assignable to another instinct. I have met with at least two cases—girls whom I regard 
as under-sexed rather than over-sexed, and that not on the ground of Eep ee rion but of 
physiological constitution—in whom a grave sex-delinquency appeared to have originated 
in pure unimpassioned curiosity. 
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property unlawfully obtained: he must also dissemble any awareness of these 
transactions that might be divulged by the spoken word. Lying as such, how- 
ever, is not instinctive: henee the relation of defensive lying to the primitive 
instinct of fear bears much the sume indirectness that we have noted with other 
offences in speech, with obscenity in the case of sex, and with insult and slander 
in the case of anger. Most delinquents he. But, from obvious causes, thieves 
lie more regularly than those who commit violence; and those who commit 
violence against property more than those who commit violence against persons. 
Indeed, with the young offender who is definitely reported to be frank and 
truthful, there is every prospect of an immediate reform, unless ill-timed punish- 
ment and injudicious reproach adds stealth to stealing, and so grafts, on top of 
an open tendency to the original offence, a secondary disposition to secrecy and 
reserve.* 


(vi.) Grief—Sorrow is usually described as the ‘‘ sugcestress of suicide ’’; 
and suicide in England is classed as a felonious crime. Self-destruction, however, 
is hardly to be counted an instinctive propensity; and some writers, following 
McDougall, deny to sorrow and grief the status of an emotion. Others, with 
Shand, add them to their inventory; and in this they are in keeping with 
popular usage. We may provisionally adopt the latter view; and accept this 
passion as furnishing the readiest explanation for those rare instances of attempted 
suicide that form the saddest features of the juvenile court. The majority of such 
youthful tragedies, in England and America, are found at adolescence among 
girls.2 Naturally at such a stage the motivation is often somewhat mingled; and 
other feelings—such as fear, anger, sex, and a fantastic form of self-assertion 
that paradoxically seeks its melodramatic end by destroying the self to be asserted 
—blend with mere grief, and make their contribution differently in different 
individuals. Unexecuted threats of suicide outnumber the genuine attempts; and 
for convenience are classed with them in the table. But, as with all forms of 
intimidation, the element of anger and resentment plays here a full, if not the 
principal, réle. 


(vil.) Other Instincts ——The foregoing are by no means the only human 
instincts recognised by psychologists, nor the only human instincts that lend 
energy for crime. Self-assertion, for example, is regarded by many as a definite 
instinct, analogous to, but distinct from, anger, acquisitiveness, curiosity, and the 
rest. In nearly all delinquents it is vigorously developed. In many it assists 
profoundly to reinforce whatever mutinous or adventurous tendencies their com- 
position may contain. And in some it is perhaps the sole source and stimulus of 
their frivolous and mischievous enterprises.* 

A large amount of juvenile transgression is simply a forcible mode of self- 
expression. Adrift in an impressionable world, already increasingly aware of 
tempting powers and an ever-widening influence, the growing child inevitably 
seeks, in the most incisive and audacious manner open to him, to emphasise hie 
individuality and to affirm his own independence. 


1 The Iving of children forms a common ground of appeal to the school psychologist. 
It has frequently been studied; and, of course, is to be assigned to numerous and very 
different causes. Here, however, since lying is regarded as a vice rather than a crime, as 
@ moral offence rather than a legal one, I shall not enter into it, 


2 In most other countries self-murder bulks larger among boys than among girls, 
repeating the sex-incidence which is universal at all other ages, In Prussia the statistics 
for fifteen years report nearly a thousand child suiciders—the greater portion being boys 
suffering from worries about examinations and over-pressure at school. 


® While in boys self-display incites to feats of daring, in girls it may lead, either, at 
@ younger age, to vain and romantic lying, and to contrivances still more wild and 
theatrical for forcing attention, for getting (as the phrase goes) into the lit circle of the 
limelight; or it may plunge them, at an older epoch, into theft and immorality for the 
#ake of gay clothes, gaudy jewellery, and all the feminine adjuncts to personal adornment. 
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Another instinct, equally strong in all but a few solitary and stealthy rebels, 
ds the instinct of the herd. Young criminals, like young wolves, hunt usually in 
packs. And the criminal gang, though seldom organised until the closing years 
of the school period, strives, like the isolated rogue, to assert with spirit its 
defiant and adventurous ascendency, 

Disgust is a further emotion, which, mildly indulged, brings with it a 
pleasurable consciousness of power, a piquant sense of excitement, of exhilaration. 
‘To shock ourselves is as enjoyable as to shock and horrify our acquaintances. And 
many of the revolting habits, which often get wrongly ascribed to sex, and for 
the refined adult seem nothing but the stigma of the perverted, the degenerate, 
and the depraved, have their origin in a tentative trifling with this strange and 
pungent instinct.’ 

Play is not 6o much a separate instinct, as a hereditary mode in which 
almost every instinct may be exercised. Long ago the poet Schiller and the 
philosopher Spencer pointed out that play is the overflow of excessive animal 
spirits, the spilling of superflous nervous energies, which, in the brimming state 
of dependent childhood, are not yet wholly drawn off and absorbed by the serious 
struggle for existence. Play is this; but it is something more. It offers a 
valuable gymnastic by which the slowly developing instincts may be tested, tried, 
and trained—practised and modified during the earlier years of immaturity for 
the later years of self-supported life. In the young much seeming criminality is 
simply play, or a pititable substitute for play, having this origin and this purpose; 
and, were it not harmful to the community, would be a source of serviceable 
experience to the experimenting individual.? 

These, then, are instinctive origins of criminality in the young. From first 
to last, in all but the plainest cases, the working of these instincts is obscured and 
supplemented by a complex overgrowth from higher mental levels—by what I 
have alluded to as sentiments and complexes. With these, therefore, after a brief 
note upon the treatment of the impulsive delinquent, the concluding portion of 
my paper will deal. 


(To be concluded). 


1 The so-called moral sense is in part an zxsthetic sense, a nice fastidious taste in 
matters of social behaviour. And the young delinquent seems to some appallingly wanting 
in a capacity for disgust. Where this ix ao, the offence has, as its negative pre-condition 
the deficiency of an instinct instead of an excess. But this ia, I think, exceptional. An 
the paradox expounded in the text is based on an accepted principle of psychology. All 
feelings and sensations, even things so generally unpleasant as terror, pain, and = sorrow, 
bitter taster and objectionable smells, are agreeable if sufficiently slight and delicate, and 
displeasing only when a certain intensity is passed. Thus, disegnat, in the disgusting 
offender, ig not so much lacking in itself: it is marked rather by an unusually high 
transition-point from pleaxsantners to the reverse. It is present; bat like fear in the 
venturesome, it acta not as a deterrent but as a stimulant. 


* It will be observed that it is chiefly but not entirely the positive or ‘“‘sthenic” 
instincts which figure in the list. The negative or ‘“arthenic ’ instincta—tenderness, sub- 
misriveness, grief, and fear—being inhibitory rather than provocative in their immediate 
tendencies, seldom act alone as the final precipitating motives. 

Thia throwa light upon the remarkable difference in criminal tendencies between the 
two sexes. Broadly speaking, in this country there are about three times as many male 
Criminals ar female; and, though the divergence is smaller at the younger ages, and 
varies considerably in various countries and with various definitions of crime, it etill 
remaina, of all mental differences between men and women, the most striking and the most 
definitely proved. Of inborn differences the only one that is at all well-marked is the 
‘difference in instinct and emotion—what I have called the positive or sthenic emotions 
being more pronounced in the male, and the negative or asthenic in the female. Further, 
the detailed differences in the «pecific crimes correspond with the detailed differencen in the 
specific instincts. Here, therefore, we have further corroboration of the instinctive origin of 
-criminality. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


[We are glad to be able to announce that we have made 
arrangements whereby regular instalments of notes from foreign 
sources will be contributed by competent authorities abroad. 
These will include comments on the progress of psychology in 
the countries concerned, toyether with abstracts of such 
pertodicals and books of importance as are not readily accessible 
to English readers. The latter will be found in our ‘‘ Survey of 
Current Literature.’?’ We publish a further instalment of 
General Foretgn Intelligence below, and propose, in the near 
future, to ertend our arrangements to cover all centres of psycho- 
logical importance. | 


UNITED STATES. 


The difficulties involved in assembling for the annual 
meeting all the members of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion who are scattered over an area of thousands of miles, with 
no rebate on railroad fare, has been instrumental in the 
formation of smaller groups of psychologists restricted to a 
definite territory. The New York branch of the American 
Psychological Association was the first local division of this 
organization. Within the year, a southern branch of 
the American Psychological Association was formed under the 
chairmanship of Prof. E. C. Tolman, and a New England 
Branch of the same Association was organized through the 
initiative of Miss Calkins and Prof. H. L. Langfeld. This 
latter group, which met for the first time on Nov. 10th at 
Harvard University, and was entertained at Prof. Langfeld’s- 
home, was composed of psychologists from the following institu- 
tions: Harvard University, Radcliffe College, Clark University, 
Wellesley; Smith College, Dartmouth; Boston University, Tufts 
College, Boston Psychopathic Hospital, McLean Hospital for 
the Insane, University of Vermont, Wesleyan College, Amherst 
College, Simmons College, Carnegie Bureau of Nutrition. The 
discussion, which was informal, centred about the issue of 
behaviourism. In the evening, Prof. Langfeld and Dr. Miles 
related their experiences abroad, and gave their impressions of 
the European laboratories they visited. 

It must be said that besides the meetings of the American 
Psychological Association, there have in the past years been 
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gatherings of a more exclusive sort. During the Easter recess 
a group of psychologists, often referred to as the Titchener 
experimentalists, get together for the purpose of reporting and 
discussing the various investigations conducted in_ their 
laboratories. The laboratories represented include Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Clark and Wesleyan. No 
purely theoretical questions are discussed at these meetings. 

Of a different type is the monthly conference of the 
Olympians at the home of Dr. Morton Prince, in Boston. This 
club, which counted among its members Miinsterberg, Royce and 
Southard, had disbanded, but started anew last year under the 
leadership of Morton Prince. The Club consists of four or five 
different elements—the philosophical, represented by Profs. 
Perry, Hocking, and Lewis; the psychological, by Profs. 
McDougall, Langfeld, and Doctors Troland, Allport and Roback ; 
the psychiatric, by Dr. Prince, Prof. McFie Campbell, Drs. 
Waterman, Solomon, Myerson, Horton, and McPherson; the bio- 
physiological, by Profs. Wheeler and Canon; and the physical by 
Prof. Bovie. 

The American Psychological Association, or rather its 
members, have felt the need of branching out for other than 
geographical reasons. Unlike their European colleagues, the 
American psychologists have, as a rule, specialized interests. 
Since psychology is such a comprehensive science, there will be 
found fields in it which are restricted in their appeal. Besides, 
the meetings of the American Psychological Association, as a 
rule, extend over not more than three days, so that it was thought 
advisable even in the past few years to divide up a particular 
session into two sections: for instance, an experimental section 
and a tests section. A man might listen to one or two papers 
in one room and then attend the session in the adjoining room 
on another field in psychology. Gradually, however, these 
separate sections are developing into either affiliated or 
independent organizations, such as the Association of Clinical 
Psychology and the Medico-Psychological Association. The 
applied psychologists will probably be the next group to organize 
into a separate body. It should be mentioned, too, that the 
gigantic American Association for the Advancement of Science 
numbers a psychological section among its constituents proper. 


Publications. 


Strange as it may seem, there have been very few psycho- 
logical works published in the last few months, unless we call a 
text-book a work. Authors and prospective authors are told by 
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publishers that the field for psychological publications is 
restricted. Of course, this does not apply to text-books of any 
sort or description and books on sex and psychoanalysis. Even 
such works as Chapman’s Trade Tests and Kuhlmann’s Hand- 
book of Mental Tests come under the rubric of texts or manuals. 
Prof. Woodworth’s Psychology is an attempt to present in a 
more elementary and at the same time more systematic form the 
material of his Dynamic Psychology, while Prof. Meyer’s 
Psychology of the Other One is really a revised and 
enlarged edition of his Fundamental Laws of Human 
Behavior. Pyle’s Psychology of Learning is an advanced text 
in educational psychology, while Averill’s Psychology for 
Normal Schools is an elementary text dealing mainly with child 
psychology. 

The bulk of the labours of American psychologists sees the 
day in the dozen or more Journals and Reviews, as also in the 
series of Psychological Monographs and Archives of Psychology. 
The output in the psycho-educational field is astonishingly— 
some are disposed to think alarmingly—great. 


Investigations at the Harvard Psychological Laboratory. 


The work of supervising the research at this laboratory is 
divided among Prof. H. S. Langfeld and Dr. F. Allport for 
problems in human and social psychology; Prof. Wm. 
McDougall for problems in abnormal and animal psychology; 
Prof. W. F. Dearborn for educational problems, and Dr. L. T. 
Troland for problems in vision. Prof. McDougall’s problem is 
to test out the theory that acquired characteristics cannot be 
transmitted by having a number of rodents of two different 
families with no possibilities of interbreeding learn two different 
problems and then checking up the ability for the two diverse 
tasks of the progeny in the two families. Prof. Langfeld and 
Dr. Troland are working on Heterochromatic threshold. After 
measuring the brightness value of various colours, they note 
whether the threshold of discrimination changes with a change 
in saturation. 

Among the graduate students, Mr. I. C. Whittemore is study- 
ing social factors in industry. This experiment is an attempt to 
isolate and evaluate certain factors, notably rivalry, in the social 
environment of factory operatives at work. Mr. G. W. Allport 
is engaged on a classification of fundamental personality traits 
and on a method by which to measure them. Mr. H. de Silva, 
working on the basis that intelligence is a complex of factors, 
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requires his subjects to take a number of mental tests. Mr. 
N. D. Hirsch, under the guidance of Prof. McDougall, is 
examining experimentally the evidence in connection with the 
relation between nature and nurture. Mr. C. L. Goldthwait’s 
experiment consists in an investigation of eye-movements and 
limb-movements in their possible relation to mental imagery. 
Miss R. S. Murphy is endeavouring in her problem to discover 
what elements are involved in the experience of poetical appre- 
ciation. Mr. Clark is studying certain phenomena (such as the 
burnished effect) of retinal rivalry. Miss Day’s work on the 
correlation of mood with colours has been continued in another 
direction, viz., the correlation of mood with melodies. Miss 
Cutler has been investigating the réle of motor expression, 
principally movements of the tongue, in silent reading. 

Minor experiments on advertizing with reference to its appeal 
+o women as compared with men, on recognition, on types of 
motor learning, and on the value of the Tatbestandsdiagnostik 
are also being carried on in the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory. ‘ 

In educational psychology, group intelligence tests were 
applied, under the direction of Prof. W. F. Dearborn to approxi- 
mately 15,000 school children, and two investigations involving 
these data were begun during the last year. Investigations on 
methods of brief handwriting and the standardization of per- 
formance tests for use in the study of the mentally deficient are 
in progress. Investigations of non-readers and in regard to the 
rate of physical development in the case of normal children have 
‘been begun this year. 

A. A. Rosack. 


ITALY. 


In the febrile after-war period in Italy amongst many other 
consequences of the war the following are specially to be noticed : 
—Firstly, an extraordinary awakening of the religious sentiment 
both in the Catholic field and amongst Free-thinkers, together 
with a deep interest in religious psychology and philosophy’; 
secondly, a deep feeling of social injustice, strengthened by 
misery, unemployment, and bad functioning of the State 
organism, has moved legislators, sociologists and psychologists to 
the proposal of radical reforms based upon the data of psychology 
and sociology; and at the same time new experiments and 


1 We hope to refer to this more fully in a later communication.—H.H. 
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researches are being performed with the object of arriving at a 
surer social foundation, 

We will briefly mention only the most interesting applications 
of criminal and social psychology. In 1920 a Roval Commission, 
under the presidency of E. Ferri, of which four biologists and 
psychologists were members (Lustig, Ottolenghi, De Sanctis, and 
Ferrari), was given the task of changing certain points of the 
Penal Code in the direction of Lombroso’s ideas. The essence 
of this reform was the abolition of ethical and theological con- 
ceptions in the consideration of crime in order to concentrate 
observation and study upon the delinquent in his relations with 
Society—a most controversial standpoint philosophically, like all 
theories of Lombroso, but humane, and therefore worthy of every 
consideration. This project is based not upon the usual doctrine 
of retributive punishment, but merely upon the necessity for 
self-defence by Society, and aims therefore only at helping the 
delinquent to re-acquire his self-respect by working for the 
indemnification of the damaged person and for his own family. 
The new code contains less that is new as regards juvenile 
delinquency, but in this field also are to be mentioned many 
innovations already put into practice. Thus, for example, at the 
Marassi judicial prison in Genoa the League for Social Hygiene 
has created a special section for the young, which will serve as a 
place of inquiry and observation in order to elucidate the genetic, 
pathological and environmental causes of crime. The observa- 
tions will be done exclusively by physicians, and re-education 
will be achieved by means of appropriate instruction given by 
' specialists and by means of physical exercises with training in 
agricultural and professional work. Contemporarily in the 
environs of Milan (Arese) was inaugurated the ‘‘ Cesare Beccaria 
Institute for the Redemption of the Young,’’ which works in the 
same way as the institution at Genoa, but is independent of the 
prison and has therefore the advantage of not oppressing the 
juvenile mind with a terrifying environment. At the Congress 
on Juvenile Delinquency, held in January, 1922, in Milan, many 
important measures were discussed (prophylaxis and tutelage of 
the young in the scheme of the new Penal Code, regulated 
freedom, and so forth), but the reports have not yet been 
published. 

The results of psychological work are also being applied in 
the field of social reforms, and in attempts at increasing the 
individual capacity of the worker. Vocational researches, which 
were initiated chiefly by Miinsterberg, but which had predecessors 
in Italy in the work of Petrazzani and Patrizzi, who were the 
first to suggest an examination of the professions by physio- 
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psychological criteria, have now in Italy a capable exponent in 
Ugo Pizzoli, of Modena, who is organizing the first “‘ Italian 
Blackford Institute ’’ with a psycho-therapeutical laboratory for 
industral work, the object of which is to study the vocational 
aptitudes of the pupils of professional schools. 

It should also be mentioned that the Humanitarian Society of 
Milan has undertaken to act as patron to the practical application 
of a complex scheme of vocational guidance in several categories 
of workers. A new organization has been founded in Rome 
under the name of the ‘‘ Italian Institute for Social Hygiene, 
Thrift, and Welfare Work,’’ which will be a centre for the 
observation and study of the mortality and morbid phenomena 
caused by social sickness, as well as a centre for propaganda, the 
co-ordination of organizations for social work, and for inquiry 
and experiments on new forms of social reform. 

On November 15, 1921, there was inaugurated in Milan the 
Catholic University of the Sacred Heart. It actually consists 
only of the Faculties of Philosophy and the Social Sciences. The 
so-called ‘‘ re-discovery’’ method will be adopted, and the 
University is bound to be an important centre of psychological 
research, for its rector is the distinguished Italian psychologist, 
A. Gemelli. Its laboratory for experimental psychology is 
lavishly equipped so as to compare favourably with the great 


laboratories of Europe. 
° AN H. Hevier-HetinZeELMANN. 


BELGIUM: THE DECROLY SYSTEM. 


In Belgium, as everywhere else, new tendencies in pedagogy 
arise. Here also, we understand that the traditional school 
must make room for the progressive, that it must reckon with the 
child’s psychology and its needs, its right of living, and of living 
happily. 

The pioneer of this idea, he who in our country has devoted 
all his energies to it, is Dr. Decroly. He has never ceased to 
fight for the love of the child, he has but one religion: that of the 
child. Let us try to introduce him in spite of his modesty, and 
retrace his life of enthusiasm, of faith, of labour devoted to the 
child, as well as his work and his method of teaching. 

Dr. Ovide Decroly was born at Renaix on the 23rd of July, 
1871. He studied at the Ghent University, and after graduating 
he went to Berlin, where he worked with Profs. Langerhaus, 
Mendel and Joly. Afterwards he went to Paris, where he 
studied neurology and psychiatry under the guidance of Profs. 
Raymond and Joffroy. He then came back to Brussels and 
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became Dr. Glorieux’s assistant at the Polyclinic of the Rue des 
Eperonniers. 

In 1901, he founded the Special Teaching Institute (for 
abnormal children) where he expounded a special pedagogy, 
appropriate to the different cases to be dealt with. In view of 
the results obtained with these abnormal children, accepted in 
no school but which no other method had been able to develop, 
numerous friends of Prof. Decroly desirous of giving a better 
understood education to their children, insisted upon his creating 
a similar school for normal children. 

In 1907, he opened the ‘‘ Ecole pour la vie, par la vie,’” 
for which he drew inspiration from the Special Teaching 
Institute. His school is accessible for interested visitors, and 
is situated in the Rue de 1’Ermitage. 

In 1912 he was put in charge of the Special Teaching Course 
organised by the provincial authorities of Brabant, and which 
aims at giving a psychological and scientific foundation to the 
staff devoted to the education of backward and abnormal 
children. 

In 1912 he was also made psychological adviser to the com- 
mittee for professional guidance, where numerous parents came 
to ask advice concerning their children. The year 1920 opened 
the doors of the Brussels University for him, as professor of 
child-psychology, in the pedagogical section. 

In 1921 he was entrusted with the educative hygiene and the 
medico-pedagogical courses. 

Let us now try to give a short description of his new method 
for normal children. It is based on an experience of thirteen 
years, experience pursued in spite of difficulties of all kinds— 
the recruiting of pupils, the instability of the staff, and financial 
complications heavily aggravated by the war. Here are the: 
characteristics of the Decroly schools :— 

1. The school for general culture up to the age of 15 should 
be established in normal surroundings, e.g., where the child can 
daily observe the phenomena of nature, the manifestations of the. 
life of living beings in general and of man in particular, in their 
efforts to adapt themselves to the conditions of existence made: 
for them. 2. This school must have a small population, but 
it should contain, if possible, elements of all ages, from 4 to 15, 
and of both sexes. In large centres co-education may be con- 
tinued according to the class and origin of the children, until 
the age of ten or twelve. 3. The class-rooms must be arranged 
and furnished not so as to form classes of the auditory type, but 
on the lines of small laboratories with tables, water, gas and 
electricity, heating and artificial light, stands and trays for 
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collections, etc. 4. The staff must be active, intelligent, 
possessed of creative imagination, and be prepared for the 
observation of animals, plants, and children. They must love 
the children, be desirous of learning new things in psychology 
and science; they must express themselves easily and obtain order 
and discipline without effort. 5. The groups of children should 
be as homogeneous as possible; this homogeneity is the more 
necessary when the groups are larger. It is preferable not to 
exceed twenty or twenty-five pupils for one class. 6. For the 
backward or irregular children, if the number be sufficient 
(t.e., 10-15) a particular class should be directed by a very able 
master, to help the lagging and to stimulate the aptitudes of the 
irregulars. 7. The lessons in the technique of written and 
spoken language (repetitions of reading, writing, spelling) and 
of arithmetic should take place during the first hour of the 
morning at least three or four times a week. These exercises 
should be made especially under the form of games where the 
emulation and the pleasure of succeeding are the principal stimu- 
lants. 8. The hours in the morning not devoted to lessons of 
technique should be given to divers exercises in observation, 
comparison, association, drawing, and concrete realisation 
(manual work), singing and physical games. These exercises 
should be chosen with regard to a programme of associated ideas. 
The teacher should be guided by the spontaneous interests of the 
child, also by the means which the milieu puts at his disposal, 
and he should also take into account the necessity of granting a 
sufficient réle to each of the chief activities of the mind. 9. 
The afternoons, except half holidays, are devoted to hand-work 
or foreign language courses. 10. Certain mornings should be 
devoted to excursions and to visits (fishing for aquatic animals, 
search for insects, visits to factories, engineering works, 
museums, stations, home handicrafts). 11. The parents shall be 
informed of the method used at school, so as to understand it and 
help towards its entire success; they participate in the 
administration of the school by the intermediary of a committee. 
12. The method is dominated by the idea of making the child 
understand what he is doing, and of bringing him to discipline 
himself; the limited number of pupils per class will permit the 
children, as in a workshop and except for certain exercises which 
demand silence, moving about to get what they require and 
exchanging ideas with each other and with the teacher about 
the work they are doing. 13. In order to develop initiative, 
assurance and solidarity, the pupils give lectures to their com- 
rades; the subjects are chosen by themselves and submitted to 
the approbation of the teacher; the subjects are preferably con- 
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nected with those treated in the lessons on observation and 
association. 14. The encouragement of personal and collective 
work is obtained by the constant collaboration of the pupils in 
their different activities. This is brought about by the tidying 
of class-rooms, the collections, the materials, the pictures, the 
texts, the books; the making of apparatus, of boxes and envelopes 
for classifying, the repair or replacement of worn-out or broken 
objects, the cleaning of aquariums and terrariums, and by the 
organisation of charges and responsibilities relative to the internal 
life of the small community constituted by the class and all the 
classes together. 15. The programme as regards the division of 
branches and methods is organised on the following lines :—The 
school aims at general education, preparing the child for the 
actual social life. This preparation is made under the best 
possible conditions by practically introducing the children to life 
in general and to social life in particular. 

This initiation, as far as the programme goes, must give to 
the child: (a) The knowledge of its own personality; the con- 
sciousness of itself, of its needs, of its aspirations, of its aims, 
of its ideals. (b) The knowledge of the conditions of the natural 
and human surroundings in which it lives, on which it depends, 
and on which it must act and react, so that its needs, its 
aspirations, its aims and its ideals may be realised. For Dr. 
Decroly, the main rules to be observed are the following :— 
As the child must be prepared for life, it must be made to 
understand it as much as possible. 

Actually, life contains two fundamental entities: the living 
being and the surroundings. It is therefore necessary to study : 


1. The living being in general, and man in particular. 


2. Nature and society. The process of making the child 
understand the great laws that rule humanity and the universe 
comprises the study of two series of activities: 


(i.) The activities concerning the individual, whence follows 
the study of zndividual functions. 


(i1.) The activities concerning the species, whence follows the 
study of the social functions. 


With the aim of getting in close touch with the child and 
with the facts which it can easily observe, Dr. Decroly dis- 
tinguishes four primordial needs which have the most extensive 
influence on human activity: First, the need of food. Second, 
the need of fighting the elements. Third, the need of defence 
against dangers and diverse enemies. Fourth, the need of acting 
and working in unison, of getting recreation, of prospering. 
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With the need of feeding he connects the need of breathing 
and of cleanliness. "With that of working, the need of light and 
repose. 

Let us now consider the knowledge of the surroundings, con- 
sidered especially from the point of view of the satisfaction of 
these needs. We must therefore examine all the factors of these 
surroundings: the human surroundings—the home, the school, 
society; the living surroundings—animals and plants; the non- 
living surroundings, also the sun and the heavenly bodies. 

Amongst these factors may be noted: (1) The favourable or 
unfavourable influence of the surroundings on the individual. 
(2) The reaction of the individual to the surroundings and the 
appropriation of the latter to the needs of man. 

After the study of all these needs, Dr. Decroly considers how 
they are to be satisfied and this is what constitutes the study of 
the surroundings. Each point will be treated from three points 
of view. (1i.) The advantages from the point of view of man and 
the means of putting them to use; (1i1.) Inconveniences and ways 
to avoid them; (ii1.) Conclusions for practical life about the 
manner in which the child must behave, for its own good and for 
that of society. 

We may consider the objects and the facts in four different 
ways: (1) Directly, by means of the senses and by immediate 
experience; (2) Indirectly, by personal recollection; (3) More 
indirectly still by the examination of documents relative to the 
objects or to actual, but non-accessible phenomena; (4) Most in- 
directly of all by the examination of documents relative to past 
objects or phenomena. 

Hence arise two types of exercises: (1) Those of observation 
(personal and direct acquisition); (2) Those of association 
(indirect acquisitions or the recall of anterior acquisitions). 

To these two groups of exercises which have for their objects 
the formation of judgments or the comparison of these with 
others transmitted by graphic or verbal channels, we can add 
those exercises known as erpresston. 

The annual programme on which Dr. Decroly frames the 
outlines of his lessons is conceived as follows :— 

I. The child and its needs. 

II. The child and its surroundings divided into (i.) the 
family; (ii.) the school; (iii.) society; (iv.) animals; (v.) plants; 
({vi.) the earth; (vii.) the sun. 

The method exposed is not only applied in Dr. Decroly’s own 
school “‘ Pour la vie, par la vie.’? In recent years it has received 
official recognition, and the Decroly method is actually used in 
twenty classes of the Brussels Corporation Schools. 
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Tt thus no longer constitutes a treatment applicable only to 
wealthy children, but experience has proved that it may easily be 
applied in public education. 

In my own opinion, Dr. Decroly’s efforts and achievements, 
which I have followed for years, are entitled to claim the atten- 
tion of educationists throughout the world, in spite of the fact. 
that Belgium is but a small country and the pedagogue a modest 
man, who has no sense of advertising.’ 

J. VARENDONCK. 


FRANCE. 


M. Richet’s Traité de Métapsychie has just appeared. The 
author gives this name of ‘“‘ Métapsychie’’ to the new 
experimental science that deals with supernormal phenomena, 
and which he has so largely contributed to found. According 
to him, this new science will be as different from everything that 
has so far been attempted in Psychical Research as Modern 
Chemistry is different from Alchemy or Astronomy from 
Astrology. After an historical survey of the development of 
Psychical Research and an analytical account of the various 
phenomena it has already dealt with—normal and abnormal 
cryptesthesis (i.e., perception otherwise than by the usual 
sensory means), mediumship, premonitions of all kinds, etc.— 
his conclusion is that practically nothing is known on the subject, 
and that therefore, in the face of so many problems of vital 
interest to everybody, the only thing to do is to start working 
and studying. The motto of all earnest workers must be: Let us 
be as bold in our hypotheses as strict in our experimentation. 

The long-promised Traité de Psychologie, written under the 
general directorship of Dr. G. Dumas, the publication of which 
has been constantly delayed since 1913 owing to editorial diffi- 
culties, is hoped to appear in the course of the next few months. 
All those who are interested in modern French Psychology and 
desire to know its present state, will find in this book a full 
and representative account of its general position and directions. 

The most striking feature of Psychology in France remains 
that, the majority of psychologists being psychiatrists, Patho- 
logical Psychology is by far the most developed branch. The 
aloofness of psychologists from the Freudian theory of neuroses 
and their still greater suspicion even where they hold Freud’s 


* Since writing this article I have received a copy of ‘‘ Le méthode Decroly." 
by Miss A. Hamaide, Dr. Decroly's chief assistant. This book is published by 
the Institut J. J. Rousseau, in Geneva, and is fully illustrated. (6 francs.) 
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general theories, seems to be unchecked by the tendencies of 
public opinion in Germany, England, and the United States. 
They only accept the theory of Conflict and of Repression of 
Complexes, but these are the least original of Freud’s views, and 
M. Pierre Janet has some right to claim them as his own also. In 
spite of the recent French translation of the Introduction to Psycho- 
Analysis—the first translation of Freud’s works that has hitherto 
been made here—in spite of M. Lenormand’s play Le Mangeur 
de Réves which illustrates the theory of the Gidipus complex and 
gives an exposé of the main Freudian dogmas—in spite of an 
able and popularising article of M. Jules Romains on Psycho- 
Analysis in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, January, 1922, this 
new method obviously appeals but little to the public or to 
professional Psychologists. The reasons for this attitude are too 
numerous to be discussed here; let us only wonder if it 1s not 
significant that Psycho-Analysis has met with great success 
almost exclusively in Protestant countries. But, as regards 
France, the chief of these reasons may be said to be the enormous 
influence of Comte upon all French modern thought. Hence the 
preference for an objective study of psychological phenomena. 
Instead of being looked upon as phenomena of consciousness, 
and as such translatable only in terms of consciousness, they 
are looked upon from without, as the physicist looks upon the 
facts of the physical world: the explanation of these phenomena 
must also be objective; a psychological fact cannot therefore be 
explained by another psychological fact, since all our notions in 
psychology are so far only metaphorical interpretations, but by 
its chemical or anatomical or physiological antecedents or con- 
comitants which are facts very definite, measurable and hitherto 
irreducible. This point of view is evidently very far from 
Freud’s own, when he arrives at the conclusion that mental dis- 
eases can be produced by purely psychic causes and are not 
necessarily connected with alterations of the brain. It is 
unfortunately true that none of the terms of our psychological 
vocabulary correspond to anything definite; the word ‘‘ image,’’ 
which is not only the basis of Taine’s Psychology but of all 
modern theories on Perception and Memory, is an instance of 
this: everybody speaks of ‘‘images’’ but nobody knows what 
they are or even if they exist at all. To replace whenever 
possible the psychological terms by their chemical or physio- 
logical symbols is therefore a laudable attempt at precision, but 
the difficulty is that Physiology is not advanced enough to be of 
much help to Psychology. 

Another attempt towards the explanation of psychological 
phenomena has been made on different lines since Durkheim tried 
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to demonstrate the social origin of these phenomena. M. Lévy- 
Bruhl has remarkably illustrated this new method in two of his 
works, Les Fonctions Mentales dans les Societés inferieures and 
La Mentalité Primitive (the latter just published). And M. Lalo 
has undertaken a new interpretation of Art through the study of 
its sociological factors. 

Does it mean that Psychology will not be an autonomous 
science, but either a branch of Physiology or of Sociology, or a 
mixture of both as Comte’s idea was? The example of what 
happened with Physiology may help us to answer this question. 
Though it is now known that physiological facts are entirely 
reducible to physico-chemical facts their study constitutes all the 
same an independent science. Though they are of the same 
nature as the physico-chemical facts, it is sufficient for them to 
be of a different degree of complexity and to present themselves 
under a different aspect and in different conditions to form a category 
which it is legitimate to study separately. Besides, it is this 
special study which alone has led to the discovery that the facts 
it dealt with were of the same nature as those that were already 
the object of Chemistry and Physics. This analogy shows that 
it is necessary that Psychology should develop itself as an 
independent science, since Physiology and Sociology are not 
advanced enough to account for the particular class of phenomena 
with which it is occupied. It is only the parallel development 
of these three sciences that will show whether Psychology is 
reducible to one of the two others, or to both of them, and if so, 
to what extent. 


VIENNA. 


Prof. Alois Héfler (born 1853), who taught Philosophy, 
Psychology and Pedagogics at the University of Vienna, died 
on the 27th February. He was a collaborator and pupil of the 
late Prof. Alexius Meinong, with whom he also collaborated in a 
treatise on Logic. Much of his work was devoted to special 
problems of education, and he took an active part in all dis- 
cussions on reform of teaching in the higher schools as well as 
in the university. Since some years ago he was president of the 
Philosophical Society of Vienna. He also wrote a short text- 
book of Psychology and a number of papers on Psychical Work, 
and the Psychology and Logic of Exact Science. He was a 
believer in the interactionist theory of mind and body, and 
devoted some studies to this theme. 
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Society of Applied Psychology and Psychopathology of 
Vienna.—Prof. Kraft, of Vienna University, read a paper on 
Telepathy and allied phenomena, without taking any definite 
position. He laid stress on the necessity of exact scientific 
inquiry. Prof. Wagner-Tauregg thought that an investigation 
of prophetic dreams, second sight and presentiments would be of 
more value than study under the conditions of the laboratory. 
Prof. Kelsen read a paper on the possibility of a psychological 
foundation of Sociology, which he denied, Sociology being of a 
normative character. Psychology can only, according to him, 
describe the concrete psychical phenomena, wherein the socio- 
logical contents become objects of individual consciousness. 


Abstracts of German and Austrian periodicals will be found 
in the Review section. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


Instinct and the Unconscious. By W. H. R. Rivers, F.RS. 
Second Edition. (Cambridge University Press, 16/-.) 

The first edition of this important book was fully reviewed in 
our pages a vear ago. This new edition contains two additional 
appendices—the first, ‘‘ Psvchology and the War,’’ in which the 
influence of the latter on the former is discussed; the second a 
re-publication of the essay on ‘* The Instinct of Acquisition ’’ which 
recently appeared in these pages. 


A Treatise on Probability. By Joun Maynarp Keynes. (Macmillan, 
1921, 18/-.) 

‘The mental process by which we pass from direct knowledge 
to indirect knowledge is in some cases and to some degree capable 
of analysis. We pass from a knowledge of the proposition a to & 
knowledge about the proposition 6 by perceiving a logical relation 
between them’”’ (p. 13). For Mr. Keynes probability is such a 
logical relation. Between any proposition and any given body of 
knowledge, according to him, there holds a probability relation 
which sometimes at least we can perceive. Upon the degree of this 
relation the degree of belief which it is rational to entertain with 
regard to the proposition depends. From this position all the 
fundamental parts of Mr. Keynes’ Treatise are developed. 

It is therefore natural to enquire what these ‘* propositions ”’ 
may be between which these probability relations hold, and in what 
sense we can be said to “‘ perceive ’’ these relations. Unfortunately 
Mr. Keynes devotes no discussion to either point. In view of the 
fact that both the proposition and immediate perception of abstract 
entities, such as logical relations, have recently been subjected to 
drastic criticism from the psychological angle, even by members of 
the logical school to which he belongs (cf. Mr. Russell’s Analysis of 
Mind), this omission gives to his Fundamental Ideas, Part I., a 
somewhat outmoded appearance. Psychologists, when they cease 
to be over-awed by the superior assurance of the logicians within 
their special province, will have much to say regarding the powers 
so often attributed to the mind, usually for their own convenience, 
by the latter. When some of this has been said, an extensive 
process of translation will become possible, by which much valuable 
work, such as is contained in the latter parts of this book, may be 
made more accessible and brought into closer relation to ordinary 
modes of investigation. With the disappearance of such things as 
‘* ideas or meanings, about which we have thoughts ’’ (p. 12), and 
propositions as independent entities which we can be said to know, 
the problem of probability may be expected to become more com- 
prehensible. A full account, for instance, of judgment as a 
psychological event will be found to include an account of partial 
recurrence which is highly relevant to probability. In the mean- 
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time, those psychologists and others whose work leads them to the 
practical consideration of probability problems will find the later 
parts of this book interesting, though Mr. Keynes seems ill-advised 
in deciding for non-numerical probability. But they may be 
excused if they find the philosophical portions singularly 
inappropriate. 


The Care of the Adolescent Girl. By Puyriis BLancuarp, Ph.D. 
(Kegan Paul, 7/6.) 

The knowledge of the importance of sex is coeval with the 
human race, but it is only recently that the mechanisms whereby 
the sex-instinct operates and which are responsible for the serious 
consequences of disturbances of normal sex life have been 
elucidated. These discoveries have not only thrown the urgency of 
proper sexual education into unprecedented prominence, but have 
furnished, for the first time in history, clues to methods whereby we 
may reasonably hope to solve the problems concerned. 

For both sexes adolescence is a most crucial period of adjust- 
ment, and the health and happiness of thousands have certainly 
been impaired by ignorant treatment. It is, therefore, urgently 
necessary that all those who are responsible for the upbringing of 
young girls should be thoroughly acquainted with the psychological 
processes at work in their minds. To this understanding Miss 
Blanchard’s book is likely to be a real help. She has clearly read 
extensively, and gives copious citations from a great number of 
authorities. Her principal chapters deal with The Sex Instinct of 
the Adolescent Girl: The Adolescent Conflict: The Sublimation of 
the Libido: Pathological Manifestations: The Adolescent Girl and 
Love ; and these headings sufficiently indicate the scope of the book. 
‘The author illustrates a number of her points by concrete cases, and 
provides a copious bibliography. If we say that the book left a 
certain impression of vagueness on our mind, it is perhaps hardly 
fair to count this as a fault: for it is scarcely possible to lay down 
rigid rules on such a subject as this when the peculiar circumstances 
of each individual case are all-important. What is wanted at present 
is rather a thorough ventilation of the whole matter, a breaking 
away from the bad old plan of ignoring facts, and a wider apprecia- 
tion by parents and teachers of the general factors involved. In 
each of these particulars Miss Blanchard’s book will be valuable, 
and may be recommended to interested readers. Dr. Mary 
Scharlicb, and Professor Stanley Hall whose Psychology of 
Adolescence is well known, contribute sympathetic prefaces. 


Burke and Hare. Edited by Wm. Roucneap. (Hodge, 10/6.) 
Last Studies in Criminology. By H. B. Irvine. (Collins, 15/-.) 


‘The Tale of Terror: A Study of the Gothic Romance. By Enitu 
BirkHEaD. (Constable, 15/-.) 


Ibsen and His Creation. By Janxo Lavrin. (Collins, 7/6.) 
These four books all belong to what may be called psycho- 


logical by-ways. Neither criminology, the Gothic Romance, nor the 
work of Ibsen are topics which could find more than a mention in 
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any systematic course of psychological study. But they are all 
subjects from which the psychologist can learn, and to whose 
specialist students he can make valuable contributions. 

The case of Burke and Hare, now published in the Notable 
British Trials series, is one of the most famous in the annals of 
British criminal law, and is remarkable for the extreme fascination 
which it exerted on the contemporary public. The question of the 
sanity or otherwise of Burke is of direct psychological interest, but 
scarcely possible of decision now. 

Mr. Irving’s book deals exclusively with persons wrongfully 
convicted of crime. It is delightfully written, and highly readable 
and interesting. The case of the unfortunate de Ja Ronciére is, 
perhaps, the most interesting of all, and gives a remarkable picture 
both of the iniquitous travesty of justice which French criminal law 
permitted at the time and of the way in which an hysterical girl 
fabricated a case against a perfectly innocent man, simply to satisfy 
her craving for attention: morbid psychology with a vengeance | 

Miss Birkhead has written a very scholarly study of the Gothic 
Romance. Psychologically, it is interesting in the light of the 
recently-recognised fact that much—if not all—the pleasure of a 
‘story ’’ is derived from the reader’s projection of himself into the 
role of the hero (or heroine), and his consequent experience in 
phantasy of the latter’s adventures. This is easy to understand in 
most cases, but it is a little perplexing in cases where the interest of 
the story is based on the gruesome and the terrifying. It would be 
interesting to attempt to correlate the widespread but somewhat 
transient popularity of the Tale of Terror with contemporary social 
conditions. 

Mr. Lavrin’s study of Ibsen is on the same lines as his earlier 
study of Dostoevsky, and will appeal to those who enjoy psycho- 
literary dissections. 


The Neurotic Constitution. By Dr. Atrrep ApiEer. Translated by 
Bernard Glueck, M.D., and John E. Lind, M.D. With an 
Introduction by William A. White, M.D. (Kegan Paul, 18/-.) 


Dr. Adler is well known as leader of one of the most important 
schools of psycho-therapeutic thought, and this edition of his impor- 
tant book, reprinted from the American edition of 1917, is very 
welcome. 

Dr. Adler approaches the problem of the neurotic constitution 
from the organic rather than the functional side, and holds that a 
predisposition to neurosis is caused by “‘ organ inferiority '’—that is 
to say, a definite bodily weakness of some kind. This organic basis 
was specifically dealt with in his earlier work, and, although it 
underlies the views developed in the present volume, it is the 
psychological aspect which is chiefly considered here. Dr. Adler 
regards the neurosis as a reaction elicited in the attempt to reach a 
** fictitious goal ’’—to attain a sense of completeness or adequacy— 
and considers that this ‘‘ goal ’’ is itself determined by the feeling 
of incompleteness, of inadequacy, caused by the ‘* organ 
inferiority.’’ ‘‘ This formula, ‘1 wish to be a complete man,’ ’’ he 
says, “‘is the guiding fiction in every neurosis.’’ 

The general psychologist, such as the present reviewer, is apt 
to suspect that the apparent divergencies between different schools 
is largely due to differences of terminology, and that where we have 
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cleared these up we shall find that all the disputants have really 
been talking about substantially the same thing. The “‘ feeling of 
inferiority,’’ for instance, sounds very like the obverse of the 
‘* instinct of self-assertion,’’ a phrase which in turn seems to refer 
to much the same thing as the “‘ libido.’’ But until this linguistic 
millennium arrives the ‘‘ warring sects ’’ must continue to expound 
their views in their own terms, and there is no doubt that the line 
taken by Dr. Adler is one of the most promising, for his theories 
provide a much-needed meeting-ground for  organicists and 
functionalists respectively who are too apt to go their several ways 
with little or no regard for each other’s achievements. 

Dr. Adler’s views are, therefore, of unusual interest, and his 
book of corresponding value, even although one is left in some 
uncertainty as to why some individuals should triumph over ‘* organ 


inferiority,’’ while others should succumb and develop neuroses—a 
circumstance which suggests that ‘‘ organ inferiority ’’ is not the 
only cause which predisposes a person to neuroses. It seems 


probable that in many cases some specific cause (e¢.g., the infantile 
experiences to which the Freudians attach such weight) is necessary 
to produce a neurosis, in addition to the predisposition arising from 
organ inferiority. In fact, most of the difficulties met with in 
attempting to formulate a satisfactory scheme of pathological 
psychology disappear if Freud and Adler are combined, and those 
who are well versed in the former should make a point of studying 
this exposition of the latter's views. 


Essays in Critical Realism. By Duranr Draxe and others. 
(Macmillan, 1921, 10/-.) 


This is the second time that a group of American professors has 
approached the problem of Realism co-operatively, and the second 
attempt, if clearer and more coherent than The New Realism, is 
by no means en improvement. Under the influence of Dr. 
Santayana and Professor Strong, who contribute the fifth and 
seventh essays respectively, the self-styled ‘‘ critical ’’ realists have 
been led to equate the initial “‘ datum’’ with the Platonic ‘‘ essence,’’ 
or ‘‘universal.’”’ ‘Only universals have logical or esthetic 
individuality, or can be given directly or all at once,’’ says Mr. 
Santayana (p. 168), and in explaining that the things we are con- 
scious of in sense-perception are logical entities, the detached 
concrete natures or ‘* essences ’’ of the things we perceive, Professor 
Strong remarks: ‘‘ I owe this precious conception to Mr. Santayana”’ 
(p. 224). 

The best that can be said for such a conception is, in our 
opinion, that it may be capable of a psychological interpretation 
which would not altogether miss the mark. Whatever else may be 
thought of ‘‘ universals,’’ few psychologists will agree to-day that 
they can thus be left as unanalysable ultimates ‘‘ given imme- 
diately,’’ with an ‘‘ amphibious but incorruptible quality’’ possessing 
‘now the ideal status of an object of intuition, and again the 
material status of the form of a thing.’’ In a word, the metaphysical 
side of Critical Realism is unsatisfactory in the extreme, and the 
reader of this volume will turn for such solace as he may find to 
Professor Lovejoy’s amusing account of the inconsistencies of 
Pragmatism (pp. 35-85), and the valiant efforts of Professor Rogers 
to cope, on the above assumptions, with the Problem of Error. 

F 
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Methods and Results of Testing School Children. Bv Eve.yn 
Dewey, Emiry Cuitp, and Bearpstey Rumi. (Dent, 15/-.) 


The Intelligence of School Children. By Lewis M. Terman. 
(Harrap, 8/6.) 

The chief reflection aroused by the perusal of these, the latest 
examples of experimental work in School Grading, is one of renewed 
scepticism as to the claims made by the advocates of such Tests as 
have hitherto been devised. ‘* Unless the rank and file of teachers 
learn to use the (Binet) tests,’’ savs Professor Terman (p. 291), 
“the universal grading of children according to mental ability will 
remain largely a Utopian dream.’’ To which some educationists 
might reply that the universal grading of children by teachers who 
had learned to use these tests would be a pedagogical disaster of the 
first order. As an amusing diversion at Christmas parties, or as a 
device to facilitate the dragooning of the masses in our overcrowded 
industrial areas, such crude methods have no doubt a certain 
justification. But when we read—‘‘A college professor with a 
twelve-vear-old son who tested at 83 was planning to send him 
through college. The boy will be fortunate to complete the eighth 
grade. Such children are sometimes badgered and urged on until 
life is a burden ’’; or ‘‘ Anything above 85 I Q in the case of a 
barber probably represents so much dead waste; yet we know a 
barber who is as intelligent as the average college student ’’—it is 
time to inquire seriously into the social and political ideals of our 
would-be advisers. Are the following sentences from Professor 
Terman perhaps significant? 

‘Superior children usually come from superior families ’’ 
(p. 193). 

‘* It is small wonder that many (of the 70-85 class) fail and 
drift so easily into the ranks of the anti-social or join the 
army of Bolshevik discontents.’’ 


But if Professor Terman is already anxious to apply his 
nostrum, the more cautious co-operators who are responsible for the 
volume on Methods are content to believe that the tests they so 
carefully analyse may, if properly checked, be ‘‘ of practical value 
to the teacher tn dealing with puzzling children.’’ The italics are 
ours, and limit the field in a way which will allow of general agree- 
ment. Their study, which divides into three parts—Mental Tests, 
Social Study, Physical Study—is particularly valuable for its treat- 
ment of statistical material, Mr. Rum] having had at his disposal 
two “assistant statisticians.’’ A further volume dealing with the 
interpretation of the objective data of mental tests is promised. 


An era to Psychology. By Susan S. Brierty. (Methuen, 
- net.) 


This book aims at meeting the first needs of the non-professional 
student, and it achieves this aim to a remarkable degree. Mrs. Brierly 
has, in a very short space, placed before the reader a comprehensive 
survey of modern psychology in such a way as to give the uninitiated 
a good grasp of the subject. The first part of the book contains a 
brief survey of the meaning and scope of psychology, which is found 
to be best defined as the study of ‘‘ purposive activity.’’ The second 
part prepares the way to a more detailed account of the innate and 
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acquired characteristics of the human mind, by a general discussion 
of life energy or ‘‘ hormé,’’ and the relation of the organism to its 
environment. Throughout a strictly scientific attitude is main- 
tained, and due emphasis is laid upon the biological outlook of 
psychology. It is a book which should be of interest to the more 
advanced as well as to the beginner. It is short and very much to 
the point. 


Psychology and Philosophy. By Prof. F. De Sarto. (2 Vols., 
546 and 440 pp. Published by ‘* La Cultura Filosopica,’’ 
Florence. ) 


This work by the eminent Italian philosopher and psychologist 
is the most important publication of recent years in Italy, and is 
worthy of the attention of all serious students of psychology and 
philosophy. Not only does it represent one of the most important 
schools of contemporary Italian thought, but it is also a noteworthy 
contribution to philosophy in general and animism in particular. 
It treats the deepest and most vital problems of philosophy and 
psychology with such depth and sagacity of inquiry, with so wide a 
culture, such penetrative and acute criticism, and in so convincing 
a manner that no reader of it can fail to benefit greatly. The essays 
collected in these two large volumes deal with the chief points in 
the science of the human mind, and contribute a revision of nearly 
all the psychological work performed by the author during 30 years. 
The extent of the book and the limits of the space at our disposal 
restrict us to only a few of the chief points treated in it. As is 
indicated by the title, one of the most important discussions of the 
work concerns the relations between psychology and philosophy. 
In order to determine them it is necessary to avoid two errors which 
have been widely prevalent in the past: the first, that psychology is 
indistinguishable from physical sciences ; and the second, that it has 
no particular connexion with philosophy. On the contrary, 
psychology is to be distinguished from natural sciences on the 
ground that psychical experience alone coincides with reality. On 
the other hand, although psychology neither can nor should be based 
on determinate metaphysical premises, and is therefore independent 
of philosophy, it none the less shares with philosophy an order of 
relations which no other science can have. Psychology, in studying 
mental activities, studies a form of ultimate reality, which must 
necessarily have the greatest importance for any metaphysical 
construction. Psychological researches must evidently lead to the: 
determination of metaphysical ideas about the nature of the mind, 
and the study of the various mental functions necessarily has 
importance for the determination and realisation of fundamental 
values, which themselves are the subject-matter of such fundamental 
philosophical sciences as logic, ethics, and esthetics. The psycho- 
logical method is the only one competent to give fruitful results in 
the study of products of the mind, of whatever order these may be, 
because consideration of the modes of action of the chief mental 
functions is the only road to sure and certain knowledge of the 
functions themselves. And the fact that for mental life 
esse est perci a has its true validity would alone suffice to prove 
that the relations between philosophy and psychology must be 
different from those between philosophy and natural sciences. 
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Psychology has its foundation in itscl{, and has as subject- 
matter a peculiar form of experience, the Inner’ experience. 
Psychological cognition, being based upon a form of immediate and 
direct experience, is capable of giving us the highest degree of 
certitude, so that it necessarily represents the ultimate court of 
appeal in the search for the truth of fact. But this inner experience, 
besides the complex of mere facts, permits us also to perceive 
directly the unity of consciousness and the identity of the subject 
throughout variations of functions and the changes of time; and this 
is the indispensable condition for the intelligibility of mental life. 

Thus, starting from the data of mental experience and using 
the same methods as are applicable in the other sciences—the same 
logical rigour and the same rational principles—the author examines 
the gravest problems of the human mind, basing himself upon the 
immediate perception of the real unity, which he claims is the real 
principle of the various mental functions. He eriticises with great 
cogency the various schools of ** psychology without mind ’’: the 
intellectualistie of James, the voluntaristic of Wundt, and = the 
idealistic of Natorp. The psvchologv of De Sarlo is evidently very 
different from that which absorbs all reality in consciousness ; on 
the contrary, he is strongly opposed to the fundamental principle of 
every idealistic conception, and devotes to this subject some of the 
best essays of the first volume. Thus, for instance, in the essay on 
‘* Mental Experience,’’ he proves that it implies duality of subject 
and object, and that it is necessary to exclude every form of 
immanence of the object in the corresponding mental act; he 
criticises the idealistic doctrine, which identifies consciousness with 
the action of thought upon itself as object; and insists on the 
necessitv of integrating the notions of consciousness and mental 
experience by new ones, which are to be determined by metaphysics. 

Even this brief note may serve to show the great importance of 
this work, which makes a definite contribution to the solution of 
many fundamental problems of psychology and philosophy. 


Ein Geistes Kranker als Kiinstler. By W. MorcentHa.er. 
(Bircher, Berne, 1921, 18 fres.) 


The story of a schizophrenic patient (dementia precox) is 
described and thoroughly analyzed. The case is very curious, 
because the man, the son of poor people and a workman himself, 
though he had never received any notable instruction, produced 
during his psvchosis a great many works—drawings and pictures of 
an undeniable wsthetic value. His poetry, of which he wrote a 
great deal, is of much less importance. It is as if the mental 
disturbance had in some way hberated forees which in a normal 
course of life would not have manifested themselves. The intense 
desire to find an outlet for his inner experiences and the working up 
of the sense-impressions and the affective tendencies are very 
similar to those of artists in general. His works scem on one sido 
to be related to primitive Gothic art, on the other to certain modern 
tendencies (expressionism). The pathological process and the 
psychological foundations of the creative artistic process are laid 
bare, so that this study is of value, not only for the psycho- 
pathologist, but also for anyone endeavouring to understand art in 
its psychological connections. 
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The Beloved Ego. The Depths of the Soul. Disguises of Love. 
By W. Strexer. (Kegan Paul, 6/6 each.) 


One cannot always agree with Dr. Stekel in all his views, and 
if these books were intended as technical treatises one might feel it 
necessary to criticise them in some detail. But they are written 
for popular consumption, and their author certainly has the knack 
of presenting psycho-analytic doctrines in a homely, graphic, and 
readable manner. 

It is probable that these three volumes of essays will be widely 
appreciated by a large section of the intelligent laity who are 
anxious for general ideas on modern psvchological thought, without 
being too deeply concerned about the minutrae of technical 
orthodoxy. 


The Man from the Other Side. By Apa Barner. (Allen and 
Unwin, 7/6.) 

We started to read this book because it was our duty to review 
it: we continued because we found it really interesting. In general, 
‘‘ psychic ’’ novels are either tedious or absurd, and it is rare to find 
one in which the ‘* psychic ’’ element is kept in its proper perspec- 
tive and is not preposterous in itself. In this case the authoress 
has written a very delightful novel, in which the continued influence 
of a fine character persists beneficently after death and acts as a 
great power for good in the life of his former fiancée. The conception 
is cheering and helpful, and—if survival be a fact—by no means 
impossible. We are confident that our readers will enjoy the book. 


The Hand of Fate. By I. H. Peropicaris. (Holden and 
Hardingham, 7/6.) 

‘‘This book is a Memoir, showing how the Hand of Fate guided 
the Author through a life of varied experiences ’’ (Introduction). 
The experiences have certainly been varied, and their recital is not 
wholly uninteresting, but it is not clear why the Hand of Fate should 
be invoked as # causal agent. 


Purpose and Transsendentalism. By H. Sranrey Repcrove, B.Sc., 
F.C.S. (Kegan Paul, 5/-.) 

This is ‘‘ an exposition of Swedenborg’s main doctrines, with a 
view to encouraging a wider reading and study of his works,’’ and 
it seems well adapted to its purpose. Swedenborg is seldom men- 
tioned in the philosophies of the schools, but there can be no 
question that he anticipated many modern theories in a most 
remarkable fashion. Thus he regarded both light and heat as 
products of motion, and Mr. Redgrove shows that his doctrine of 
‘‘ discrete degrees ’’ is eminently applicable to such distinctions as 
between matter, molecule, and atom. Many other points, both in 
Physics and Biology, are also discussed in the light of Swedenborg’s 
system. 

Fiven to-day Swedenborg numbers many followers, and these 
will certainly appreciate the book. But it can also be recommended 
to all those who wish to acquaint themselves with the more impor- 
tant views of this very remarkable man. 
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Masonic Legends and Traditions. By Dupiey Wricutr. (William 
Rider, 5/-.) 

The science of ‘‘ Collective Psychology ’’ is now attracting so 
much attention that it is instructive to observe the causes which 
have served to lend cohesion to any considerable group or com- 
munity. Of such causes a number are admirably exemplified in the 
Practice, Ritual, and Traditions of Masonry, and it is probable that 
no more perfect example of the empirical application of those 
psychological laws which determine communal stability could be 
found than in the organisation and development of the Craft. 

Mr. Wright does not, of course, deal specifically with this aspect 
of his subject ; his business is merely to recount some of the more 
interesting Legends and Traditions. In doing this he has the 
advantage of being genuinely well informed, and his very readable 
book will appeal to all who arc interested in legendary and traditional 
lore in general, or Masonry in particular. 


The Psycho-analytic Study of the Family. By J. C. FLucet. 
(International Psycho-analytical Press, 10/6.) 

Mr. Fliigel has written a book which is distinctly technical, and 
primarily intended, we think, for advanced students of psychology. 
But his subject is so important, and comprehensive books on it are 
so rare, that his work should not missed, even by those whose 
knowledge of psychology is comparatively slight. Family life 
presents the child with his first experience of every kind of situation 
to which he will afterwards be obliged to react: Authority and 
discipline, love and emulation, hunger, jealousy, hostility, 
dependence, and self-assertion all arise in the narrow circle of the 
normal family, and it is clearly to be expected that the way in which 
the child reacts to these first prototypes will have a profound effect 
on his subsequent behaviour throughout life. By these first reactions 
the structure of his mind is moulded and his habits formed, but few 
people realise the extent and importance of these early years, or 
appreciate how fully the actual mechanisms have been worked out. 
The proper appreciation of the book demands a rather more exten- 
sive understanding of modern psychology than the average ‘“* lay ’’ 
reader is likely to possess, but he will not miss much if he is careful 
not to condemn as preposterous notions which are new and 
appear to him to be somewhat too strongly expressed. Any 
thoughtful person will easily understand, for example, that the 
relation between father and son is one which is bound to give rise to 
a certain amount of resentment, hostility, and jealousy from time to 
time, but he is apt to take exception to the use of the psychologically 
accurate term ‘‘ hatred.’’ The same applies to the fact that rudi- 
mentary sexual instincts exist before the age of puberty, and 
necessarily operate on the most accessible objects ; this proposition 
is acceptable enough as stated, but its description in technical terms 
of ‘‘ incest tendencies ’’ often appears objectionable. We think 
that Mr. Fliige] might, with advantage, have made things easier for 
the general reader by inserting a few explanatory remarks of this 
nature, without in any way diminishing the technical value of his 
work. None the less, for the sake of the next generation, we hope 
that many parents will take the trouble, not only to read this book, 
but to think about it, and to follow its indications in dealing with; 
their families. 
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Psycho-analysis. By R. H. Hincrey. (Methuen, 6/-.) 


Dreams and the Unconscious. By C. W.. VALentTINeE. 
(Christophers, 4/6.) 


-The Hidden Self. By H. E. Hunt. (Rider, 4/6.) 


Psycho-analysis, Sleep and Dreams. By Anpre Tripon. (Kegan 
Paul, 7/6.) 

The public interest in psycho-analysis seems still to be 
unabated, and the four authors noted above have each set out to 
satisfy it in one way or another. 

Mr. Hingley has written a book which we can cordially recom- 
mend to all who want a sound and reasonably comprehensive 
account of the subject. The author knows his subject, and varies 
the steady course of exposition by occasional passages of intelligent 
criticism. |The major applications of psycho-analytic doctrine in 
social and educational fields receive a fair share of attention, and 
are made the occasion for a number of eminently sensible comments. 
Mr. Hingley has not, we think, set out to write a technical treatise, 
or to make original contributions to the subject, but rather to write 
a good, straightforward book for the ordinary educated person, and 
in this he has succeeded. 

Dr. Valentine is Professor of Education in the University of 
Birmingham, and this may account for the admirable independence 
of attitude which is observable throughout his excellent little book. 
It deals primarily with dreams, but also—as might be expected— 
devotes a considerable proportion of space to the pedagogical aspects 
of the subject. The association test is also dealt with somewhat 
fully, as are Sublimation and Sex, and Forgetting, Doubt, and 
Prejudice. The book is short, clear, readable, and impartial, and 
Dr. Valentine is to be congratulated on having compressed so much 
good stuff into so small a compass. 

Mr. Hunt is rather more popular (in the best sense of the word) 
than either Mr. Hingley or Dr. Valentine. His book is not sa 
comprehensive as the former’s, nor so concrete, if we may use the 
expression, as the latter’s. | Covering the general ground of the 
Unconscious and Psycho-analysis, he writes easily and pleasantly, 
and enlivens his text with a variety of simple and well-chosen 
examples. His concluding parallel between mental and social 
processes is most interesting and suggestive, in addition to being, 
we believe, original. 

Mr. Tridon is already known as an exponent of psycho-analytic 
doctrine, with a journalistic rather than a scientific touch. The 
most noteworthy point made in the work here considered is the 
suggestion that sleep constitutes a particular form of “ flight 
from reality.’’ The book is, perhaps, not quite so inaccurate as ite 
predecessors by the same author, but Mr. Tridon does not appear to 
be a very responsible authority. 


The Technique of Psycho-analysis. By Davin Forsytu, M.D., 
D.Se., F.R.C.P. (Kegan Paul, 5/-.) 


First, last, and all the time, this is a practical guide for those 
who contemplate the actual performance of analyses. As such it 
could scarcely be improved upon in the space available. Dr. Forsyth 
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is, of course, one of those whose views on psycho-therapy command 
respect in all quarters; he has years of practical experience behind 
him, and he has succeeded in compressing a surprising amount of it 
into the short space of 133 pages. The book is full of helpful 
observations and suggestions on points which are obviously impor- 
tant, but which few people would think of for themselves. Medical 
men who think of taking up psvcho-analytic work must, of course, 
read widely, but they should certainly not miss this book. 


The Survival of the Soul. By Pierre-Emite Cornitiier. (Kegan 
Paul, 10/6.) 


The author, a well-known French artist, describes over one 
hundred séeances with a young girl, in the course of which he 
received communications purporting to emanate from departed 
spirits of a high order. Beyond a few instances of apparently 
telepathic and clairvoyant phenomena of a fairly common type, the 
book contains nothing of evidential value. It is, however, interesting 
as a characteristic example of the development of pseudo- 
mediumistic proclivities in young girls. (Compare ‘‘ A Medium in 
the Bud,’’ etc.) 


Death and Its Mystery. By Camitte Frammarion. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10/6.) 

In this work the veteran French astronomer presents a great 
number of cases of supernormal phenomena, which he has 
accumulated during many years of study. These include instances 
of telepathy, premonition, veridical dreams, clairvoyance and pre- 
vision of the future, of which the last named are, perhaps, the most 
valuable. 

The author's conclusion that there are mental faculties as yet 
unrecognised by orthodox science is probably correct, but his work 
would have been more convincing if he had exercised greater 
discrimination in the sifting of cases and shown a fuller appreciation 
of the sources of error in such work. 

He does not seem to realise, for example, that the Stainton 
Moses phenomena are not necessarily all to be accepted at their face 
value, and he dismisses too lightly the criticisms of such serious 
students as Hyslop and Podmore. The book is, in fact, an eloquent 
pleading rather than a judicial enquiry; but psychical researchers 
will find it worth reading. 


The Foundations of Psychology. By J. S. Moore. (Princeton 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press, 1921, 
12/6 net.) 


This is the first serious attempt to discuss the fundamentals of 
psychology in text-book form since the advent of Behaviourism and 
Psycho-analysis. Professor Moore rightly points out that for many 
years past professional psychologists have been content to devote 
their time and attention chiefly to the experimental method, to the 
serious neglect of broader issues. ‘* I do not mean to imply that 
there is zo interest among psychologists in the principles of their 
sclence, but I do meen that the interest is relatively slight, and that 
what work is being done in this field is grievously lacking in unity, 
either of aim or result.’’ The crudity with which the Behaviourist 
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view has been formulated is sufficient justification for this conten- 
tion, but Professor Moore is on more dubious ground in his 
constructive endeavours. For he assumes that what is wanted is 
eynthesis, and regards himself as ‘“‘synthetizing the foundations 
upon which the science is even now built.’’ It would seem more 
natural to maintain that the chief problem to be solved is the 
elimination of difficulties raised by rival terminologics, and of the 
nature and extent of these difficulties Professor Moore seems hardly 
to be aware. He is too ready to postulate the philosopher and 
metaphysician in the background, after the manner of his pre- 
decessors, and to shrink as a mere psychologist from invading their 
preserve. Hence the really vital issues of the relations of thought 
and language are left entirely on one side. 

To the English reader the most noticeable feature of the volume 
is its freshness of approach. Thus, by way of introduction to Self- 
Psychology (the fourth of the four main Current Concepts— 
Structuralism, Functionalism, and Behaviourism being the other 
three), we are told (p. 68) that ‘‘ the doughtiest champion of this 
view is Professor Mary Whiton Calkins . . . but a similar 
general position has been defended also by many other psvchologists 
as Franz Brentano, G. IF. Stout, J. M. Baldwin, Joseph Royce, 
James Ward, J. E. Creighton, and C. H. Judd.’’ The outlook, as 
the above implies, is by no means exclusively American, but the 
many interesting sidclights on current American controversies are of 
particular value at the present time. 

After devoting 86 pages to the Definition of Psychology, and 66 
to the Field of Psychology as a Science, the treatment concludes 
with a section on Postulates, in which recent developments of the 
theory of the Subconscious play a large part. It is, however, 
surprising to learn (p. 229) that a discussion of the views of Jung 
““must be Ieft for some future time.’’ The postulate of 
“independent psychical causation ’’ which the author adopts seems 
to be the outcome of a hazy theory of knowledge, Miinsterberg being 
referred to as America’s ‘‘ one great theoretical psvchologist.’’ But 
In spite of its weakness on the theoretical side—and, as usual, the 
term ‘meaning’ (p. 100 ff.) is a danger signal—the book is a 
welcome step in the right direction, and can be confidently recom- 
mended to those in search of a guide to modern tendencies ; 
especially if read in conjunction with such a work as Mr. Russell’s 
Analysis of Mind, reviewed in our Jast issue. There are a number 
of minor misprints—e.g., p. 66, line 22; p. 138, line 13; and p. 168, 
line 31. 


The Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education. By 
Davin SNEpDDEN. (Lippincott, 1922, $2.50.) 


Tt is a hopeful sign that educationists all over the world are 
asking themselves fundamental questions, and thereby coming in 
increasing numbers to recognise the value of psvchology, not only 
as a guide in matters of detail, but in relation to the more eoneral 
Issues raised by such a book as that of Mr. Snedden. The author’ S 
gim has been to pass in review the subjects actually taught in 
schools, to consider the reasons advanced for their retention, and to 
provide a sociological and psycholovical justification for proposed 
reforms. No longer, he thinks, can teachers be content to accept 
the curricula handed down to them from earlier generations with 
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other needs and other ideals—‘‘ The scientific spirit of our time is 
about to impose a new burden on the master. He must explain and 
justify the reasons for teaching Latin to John or Mary, instead of 
American literature or hygiene or carpentry.’’ And when he has 
decided what must be taught in the light of modern social require- 
ments, there are still the Aow and the when, governed by such con- 
siderations as the ‘‘ two tvpes of learning ’’—the ability to do, to 
express in action being rezarded as the most tangible result of the 
first, and distinguished from appreciation the outcome of the second. 
In spite of the interesting problems which the book raises, the 
Impression remains that the author has not fully digested his 
material ; particularly in the section devoted to mathematics, where 
the comments and queries of a critic on the changes suggested are 
quoted without further elucidation. This, added to the fact that, 
like most American lecturers on pedagogical subjects, Mr. Snedden 
writes in an awkward and discursive style, makes us hope that 
second edition may have the advantage of a thorough revision in a 
few years time. 


PERIODICALS. 


Archivio Italiano di Psicologia (No. 4, November, 1921). 
G. Corberi presents a long experimental paper: ‘‘ On the Estimation 
of Psychosensory and Psychomotor Activities.’’ Continuing the 
researches of De Sanctis, he studies by the method of prolonged 
work a number of subjects, both in the normal state and under tie 
influence of drugs (alcohol, morphine, and others), with the object 
of measuring certain sensory and psychomotor activities in order to 
determine their reciprocal relations, ete. Space does not permit of 
mentioning all results of this interesting paper, and we can only 
remark that it has considerable importance for vocational psychology 
by establishing that for certain occupations (medicine, advocacy, 
etc.) the predominance of sensory activities is more favourable than 
the other ones. On the contrary, the motor predominance is rela- 
tively more useful for occupations in which the higher intellectual 
processes are not always indispensable. G. Camphora publishes a 
long and acute introspective paper: ‘Observations on Dream 
Phenomena,’’ in which he continues and checks the latest researches 
of De Sanctis, Vachide, Delage, Freud, and Kiesow. Amongst his 
conclusions the following are noteworthy:—(i) We have no sure 
data for aflirming or assuming that we dream during deep sleep. 
(11) Dreams tend to concentrate on the thoughts of waking life 
which are concerned with indifferent matters, whereas facts which 
to some extent excite us are commonly excluded from them. 
(ii) The psychological mechanism by which dreams are produced 
does not appear at all different from the common process of percep- 
tion in waking life. (iv) The majority of affective manifestations- 
in dreams are only the immediate expression of mere physical 
disturbances. (v) In opposition to the theory of Freud, a dream 
ene represents a psychical reaction corresponding to an actual 
stimulus. 


Rivista di Psicologia (No. 8, 1921). M. Patrizzi: ‘“‘ Two 
Fatigue Tests on Professional Work.’’ The author, inventor of the 
“‘ crural ergograph,’’ presents in a brief paper abstracts of two: 
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memoirs which will soon be published im extenso. The first 
describes researches made with author’s apparatus and Mosso’s 
ergograph in order to determine fatigue in professional work by a 
new method, called by the author ‘ parallel ergo-myography,’’ 
consisting in simultaneous registration of digital ergograms and 
single voluntary contractions; by this method it is possible to 
measure not only the phases of increasing and decreasing energy, 
but also the period of latent energy, which prior to the work of this 
author has not yet been achieved in the case of voluntary human 
contractions. The second memoir is entitled: ‘‘ From the Psycho- 
metric Graph of Attention to that of Mnemic and Associative 
Capacity,’’ and describes the author’s method of measuring and 
immediately representing the intensity and constancy of attention 
of an experimental subject by a series of reaction-times ; the results 
of his experiments have been confirmed by Janet, Binet, and others. 
The author believes that the mnemograms obtained by his method 
may have great importance for the experimental examination of 
intellectual workers. 


Rassegna di Studi Sessuali (No. 2, 1921). FR. Assagioli: ‘‘ The 
Freudian Doctrine of Sex.’’ The author was the first exponent of 
Freudian doctrines in Italy, but, although accepting the general 
tenor of his views, makes various important criticisms. He main- 
tains that Freud attributes an excessive value to the laws discovered 
by him, and too great an importance to the lower aspects of 
sexuality, neglecting the higher manifestations of love. He also 
considers as exaggerated I’reud's statement that all psycho-neuroses 
are due to sexual disturbances, and also his sexual interpretation of 
many fear states. The neglect of the distinction between the 
conscious dominion of sexual instinct and what Freud calls 
** Verdringung’’ leads to many exaggerations, especially by 
attributing excessive importance to the lack of satisfaction of sexual 
instinct as the cause of psycho-neuroses. 


Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie. Vol. 
LXXIV, Nos. 1-3, 1922. Arthur Kronfeld: ‘‘ On Schizophrenic 
Alterations of the Consciousness of Activity.’’ All symptoms within 
a psychosis, which cannot be reduced to or deduced from other 
psychical elements, are considered as primary. They derive directly 
from the somatic processes; a psychological interpretation is there- 
fore impossible. The irruption of such a primary fact interrupts 
the chain of psychical causation. The consciousness of the ego is 
not given through the emotions. The condition of this consciousness 
is the character of intentionality. If this is lacking, the conscious- 
ness of activity, of having given the objects through intentional acts 
of the subject cannot constitute itself, the objects become estranged 
to the subject (‘‘ichfremd’’). This defect of the consciousness of 
activity is irreducible. F. Kehrer: ‘‘ The Arnold Case—A Contri- 
bution to Modern Views on Paranoia.’’ A very interesting story of 
@ paranoid condition, showing that a complete system of delusionary 
ideas may arise out of conflicts as a psychic reaction, and that on 
the basis of the fear of being see | a megalomanic conception 
may be produced, the position of the persecuted persecutor forming 
an intermediary phase. Jakob Klisi: ‘‘ Contribution to the 
Question of Infantile Sexuality.”’ Sexual manifestations in early 
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childhood are not normally of a pathological nature; but they may 
be, if the sexual preoccupation becomes overstrong. <A _ story 
describing the love-relations between two children of 4 and 34 years 
shows that sexual love may manifest itself even in these years very 
strongly—at least, in mental affections—and may show the same 
character of sublime spirituality observable in adults in conditions 
of increased affectivity produced by love. The behaviour of children 
in love is apt to give valuable clues to the direction of impulses and 
the character, and consequently, also, for educational measures. 
Vol. LXAXIV., Nos. 4 and 5. Paul Schilder: ‘‘ Some Remarks on 
the Problems: Cortex, Subcortical Ganglions—Psyche, Neurosis.”’ 
The so-called extrapyramidal motility reacts in its tonic and its 
automatic functions to psychical influences; hysteria and katatonia 
may therefore produce ‘‘ organic’’ symptoms. If the motor system 
is impaired the production of organic symptoms by psychical 
influence is facilitated. The motor disturbances in katatonia are 
consequences of psychical influence and of organic lesions. Hysteria 
and cerebellar diseases may give rise to similar symptoms; probably 
the same mechanisms are involved in both cases. Psychogenic 
influence acting on organic mechanism does not of itself constitute 
a neurosis. This, then, is only the case when the organic modification 
is used in the service of the neurotic attitude. Heinrich 
Herrschmann: ‘‘ On Homicidal Impulses as the Cause of Killing 
by ‘ Neglect.’’’ Heinz Hartmann: ‘‘ A Case of Depersonalisation.’’ 
In such cases the unification of all the actual tendencies of the ego 
cannot be attained; the act is characterised by a ‘‘ moment”’ of 
contradiction, which is irreducible. The state can be understood as 
a reaction to a psychical trauma, though other factors are also 
involved. It represents a special form of introversion, as Jung has 
named the flight from reality. The case described is remarkable 
because of a curious defect of vizualisation. 


Archiv fiir Psychiatrie. Vol. UXIV., Nos. 3 and 4. Andreas 
Kluge: ‘‘On Changes of Affectivity.’’ This paper attempts to 
sketch a theory of affective processes from a purely mechanistic 
point of view. S§. Galant: ‘‘ Practical Intelligence and Moral 
Imbecility.’’ An intellectual measure of morality cannot exist. 
The conception of moral imbecility or insanity is meaningless. 
Moral thinking and immoral acts can co-exist in one individual ; this 
is often the case in criminals. Raecke: ‘‘ Perversity and Egotism 
—A Contribution to the Forensic Valuation of Sexual Abnormali- 
ties.'’ Perversions presuppose a dominating power of phantasy, 
which supplants realitv. Since the same factor of psychopathie 
constitution may lead to pseudologia in impostors, one cannot 
wonder that both abnormalities are often observed in the same 
individual. 


Schweizer Archiv fiir Neurologic und Psychiatrie. Vol. IX., 
Nos. 1 and 2, Vol. XN. Hans W. Maier: ‘‘ Studies on the Effect of 
Caffeine and Coffee on Man.’’ The number of Arithmetical cal- 
culations obtained per minute and of mistakes (method of 
Kraepelin) showed after the administration of coffee containing 
normal quantities of caffeine and of a coffee deprived of its caffeine- 
content the same favourable influence. It is concluded that the 
exciting power of coffee is not to be sought for in its caffeine-content, 
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but in other substances, whereas most of the physiological effects 
(on blood-pressure, sleep, etc.) are certainly due to caifeine. But 
the caffeine-free coffee (‘‘ Hag’’) is not altogether ineffective in 
these latter respects. 


Zeitschrift fir Psychologie. Vol. UXXXVIIT., Nos. 1 and 2. 
E. R. Taensch: ‘‘ Fundamental Questions of Acoustics and the 
Psychology of Sound ’’ (11.): The vowel-character observable in the 
‘‘compound sinusoidal curves ’’ obtained by Taensch’s siren is 
conditioned by periodic series; the duration of the period is heard 
as the voice-tone of the vowel. In periods of equal frequency the 
variation of amplitude alone may suffice for the production of a 
vowel, the vocal quality being determined by the wave-frequency 
and the voice-tone by the variations of amplitude. The characteristic 
wave-frequencies were found for O at 450 v./sec., for A at 930 v. /sec. 
III.: ‘‘ On the Dependence of the Apparent Foree of a Sound upon 
the Subjective Localisation of the Origin of the Sound—An Analogy 
to the so-called Central Factors in Colour Vision.”’ If the sound- 
producing instrument is placed in such a way that the sound seems 
to come from one side, one has the impression that the ear receives 
a stronger stimulus. This is probably caused by the conditions of 
normal hearing, the stimulation being usually stronger on one sido 
if the sounding body is actually placed on the right or the left. 


Zeitschrift fur Biologie. Vol. LXXIV., Nos. 3 and 4, 1922. 
M. von Frey and W. Webels: ‘‘ On the Specific Sensory Qualities 
of the Cornea and Conjunctiva of the Eye.’’ Mechanical and 
thermal stimulation of the cornea in the normal state and after 
anesthesia by cocaine shows that both organs can only produce 
sensations of pain and of cold, but not of pressure or of warmth. 
The anatomical data correspond with the physiological findings, only 
two sorts of nerve-endings being present, instead of the four which 
are found in the skin. 


British Journal of Psychology (General Section, December, 
1921) contains an interesting account by Godfrey Thomson of 
mental tests given in Northumberland elementary schools. The 
tests given were chiefly new, and had the merit of being very simple. 
They proved useful, on the whole, in selecting candidates for free 
secondary education. A. G. Grant: *‘ Perception of Form '’—highly 
technical. H. Hartridge: ‘* Criticism of Wrightson’s Hypothesis 
of Audition ’’—also very technical. L. Feasy: ‘‘ Experiments on 
A&sthetics.’’—An account of experiments in which coloured and 
uncoloured rectangles were exhibited and the subject’s psycho- 
galvanic reflex noted. L. G. Fieldes and C. S. Myers on 
“‘ Left-handedness and the Reversal of Letters.’’—This article 
should be of interest to followers of Head’s experiments on card 
tests in relation to aphasia. ‘*‘ Note on the Use of the Psycho-galvanic 
Reflex,’’ by W. Whately Smith. Mary Sturt: ‘‘ A Comparison of 
Speed with Accuracy in the Learning Process ’’—an account of 
experiments on learning type-writing carried out at the Cambridge 
laboratory. 


The Journal of Applied Psychology. September, 1921. ‘“* The 
Results of Repeated Mental Re-examination of 639 Feeble-minded 
over a Period of 10 Years,’’ by F. Kuhlmann. “ Pictorial 
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Completion Test II.,’’ by William Healy. Frank Watts on ‘‘ The 
Construction of Tests for the Discovery of Vocational Fitness ''—a 
very clear statement of an important problem. ‘A Statistical 
Method for Incomplete Order of Merit Ratings,’’ by M. J. Ream. 
‘* Methods for the Selection of Comptometer Operators and Steno- 
graphers,’’ by M. A. Bills (communicated by C. 8S. Yoakum). 


The Journal of Educational Psychology. December, 1921. 
Harold Rugg continues his article on ‘* The Possibility of the Rating 
of Human Character.’’ Fowler D. Brooks writes on ‘‘ The Rate of 
Mental Growth, ages 9 to 15,’’ concluding that it is uniform and 
independent of sex during those years. Verbal and Abstract 
Elements in Intelligence Examinations,’’ by John P. Herring, 
being a study of the relations between human _ intelligence 
and certain definite abilities. ‘‘ What is Reading Ability?’ 
by J. B. Wyman and M. Wendle. ‘* Terman Vocabulary as a 
Group Test,’’ by Angelina Weeks, who finds this test equally reliable 
for children above the fifth grade, whether given as an individual or 
a group test. 


The American Journal of Psychology. October, 1921. The 
most interesting articles in this number are:—‘‘ Qualitative Aspects 
of Bitonal Complexes,’’ by C. C. Pratt, being a detailed account of 
experiments carried out in the Clark University laboratory. 
‘* Functional Psychology and the Psychology of Act,’’ by E. B. 
Titchener, includes a criticism of Ladd’s system as typical of 
functional psychology. ‘* Church History and the Psychology of 
Religion,’’ by Pierce Butler, a student of Church history, who 
attempts to show the importance of testing historical conclusions 
by psychological criteria. ‘* From the Cornell University Labora- 
tory: The Involuntary Response to Pleasantness,’’ by G. H. Corwin. 


The Journal of Philosophy. November 24, 1921. ‘‘ Giving 
up Instincts in Psychology,’’ by Zing Yang Kuo, who repudiates 
the usual views on instinct and puts forward some original ones of 
his own, which are interesting if not convincing. 


Archiv fur die gesamte Psychologie. Vol. XLII., Nos. 1 and 2. 
Erich Berner: ‘‘ General Study of the Intersubjective Relations in 
the Theories of the Later German Sceptics.’’ This study, of a 
philosophical rather than a psychological nature, tries to classify 
and to understand the different theses on the relations of two 
subjects—of knowing another mind—as evolved by modern 
scepticism of various shades; the positions of the so-called 
immanent philosophy (Schubert-Soldern, Bergmann, etc.) are 
specially analyzed. After some remarks on Stirner and Nietzsche, 
a short chapter on solipsism is devoted to the demonstration of the 
logical mistakes included in this theory. K. Kormiloff: ‘‘ A 
Dynamometric Method for the Study of Reactions.’’ An instrument 
called a dynamoscop is described, which enables us to measure the 
quickness, duration, and force of a given reaction. It consists 
mainly in a rubber balloon, which is compressed by pressing down 
the reacting-key included in the circuit of the chronoscope. The 
compression of the balloon is registered by a mercury manometer 
on a kymograph. The expenditure of energy is found to increase 
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with the decreasing of the reaction-time. The reactions in a 
natural attitude of the subject are mostly quick and of little energy. 
The intensity of the external manifestation of will decreases 
with the increasing of the complexity of thought processes. 
OO. Klemm: ‘‘ On the Correlation of Different Apperception Effects 
in testing industrial efficiency.’’ The correlations of immediate 
memory fixation and the content of apperception in point-counting 
and the distinguishing of colours are experimentally studied. 
‘T. Lindworsky: ‘‘ Contributions to the Theory of Representations. ’’ 
The number of concrete representations in thinking does not 
correspond to the faculty of producing such representations. If in 
solving a ‘‘ thought-task ’’ the subject reacts with a general solution, 
‘the evolution of representation is arrested in its beginnings, whereas 
other subjects proceed beyond the general thought to special repre- 
sentations. Wilhelm Mohrke: ‘‘ A Contribution to the Study of 
the Sensation of Pain.’’ The subjects were required to do intellec- 
tual work, being simultaneously stimulated in a painful way by an 
-electric current. The influence of different sorts of current (direct, 
alternating, etc.) is analyzed mainly from a physiological point of 
view. Friedrich Nicolai: ‘‘ Experimental Study of the Persevera- 
‘tion of Visual Impressions and Their Decrease in Time.’’ 
Impressions which were apperceived during a short exposure 
remain, after an initial period of marked forgetting, very 
permanently fixed in memory. If the tasks increase in difficulty 
the effect increases, too, but not in proportion, since it converges to 
@ maximum limit. A great number of objects arranged in groups 
.disturbs the retention, not of the number, but of localisation. 


Imago. Vol. VII., No. 4. Lou Andreas-Salome: ‘‘ Narcissm 
as a Double Orientation.’’ |§Narcissm cannot be identical with 
‘self-love. It signifies at the same time the relation of libido to 
ourselves and the fact that everyone remains for ever somehow 
enclosed or embedded in the primitive state of undifferentiated 
libido, wherein a dissociation of sexual and egotistical energies has 
‘not yet taken place. Just as the libido which in later years becomes 
-@ conscious ‘“ moment,’’ in the ego may cause anxiousness through 
& repression or inhibition of our tendency to grasp reality, so it may 
undergo the same transformation through a delay in the differentia- 
‘tion of a circumscribed personality out of the undifferentiated mass 
-of early childhood. It is a strange and uncanny experience, the 
ego being born into the world of the non-ego. The individual may 
feel as if he were only a sort of ghost. This experience is not 
‘uncommon among children and insane persons, because the ego is 
not yet consolidated in the first, and is in a state of dissolution in 
the second; but it may occur also in normal adults. The love of 
-objects may be reduced to a love of one’s self, and some 
““moments’’ of it are derived directly from narcissm. Certain 
very fundamental questions of the psychology of art, of ethics and 
sexuality acquire some new aspects if considered from this point of 
view. P. C. van der Wolk: ‘‘ The ‘ Tri-theon’ of the Ancient 
Indians.’’ In the east of Java a little group of Hindus retired in the 
fifteenth century, before the Mohammedan invasion, to the Tenger 
Mountains, and has since then preserved a very pure and original 
religious tradition, whose myths are here described and analyzed. 
"The threefold deity, Siwa-Ganesa-Durga, symbolizes the median 
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way of humanity between the extremes of contemplative religion 
on one side, and of boundless passion and death on the other. 
Ganesa is the regulating reason which enables man to find a way 
between faultless purity and absolute sin, either of which would 
make practical life impossible. J. C. Fligel: ‘‘ Character and 
Matrimonial Life of Henry VIII.’ The matrimonial peripatetics 
of Henry VIII. of England have greatly interested historians, but 
have not yet been studied from a psychological point of view. 
Though the biographical material is poor, one may distinguish some 
characteristic tendencies—the wish for some obstacle and for a 
sexual rival, the incestuous wish and the wish for chastity in the 


mate. These tendencies are closely interrelated and depend upon 
a& primitive (idipus-complex; each of them is present in a positive 
and a negative form. The conflicts between the antagonistic 


tendencies seem to explain the abnormalities of Henry's matri- 
monial hfe. Geza Roheim: ‘The Self (1V.), The ‘ External 
Soul.’ ’’ This paper brings this study to a conclusion. The question 
of whether the stages of the evolution of libido in individual life, as 
distinguished by Freud, are to be found also in ethnology and 
phylogeny is answered in the altirmative. To the auto-erotic phase 
corresponds the active and passive magic sienificance of the 
erotogenic zones; the magic significance is erotogenicity; the 
summiung-up of the partial tendencies constitutes the body-soul. To 
the doubling of self in the narcisstic period corresponds the ejection 
of the summed-up tendencies into the ‘‘ eidolon,’’ the soul as man’s 
image severed from himself, whereby is caused the doubling of the 
world, the creation of an outward and inward world, of body and of 
mind. This is identical with an objectivation of the principles of 
pleasure and reality. To the third phase of the object-choosing 
corresponds in the narcisstic type the projection of personality as 
tutelary spirit and external soul and the introjection of a part of the 
surroundings in the representation complex ‘‘ beast within man ”’; 
in the assimilating type (‘‘ Anlehnungstvpus’’) the finding again 
of the paternal imago in the tutelary spirit and the looking for pro- 
tection with the mother by the external soul. Egotistical libido and 
object-libido both tend to the same end, back to the mother, since 
the principal object of man’s object-choosing is again the mother. 
The ego, or, dynamically expressed, the death-tendencies strive back 
into the inorganic; the libido works in a contrary direction. Since 
libido strives back towards the mother, back to the condition before 


birth, both forms of energy are identical, the libido being 


only transposed to a higher level of material organisation. 
S. Pfeiffer: ‘‘On Robert Lach’s ‘ Studies in the Evolution of 
Ornamental Melopdie.’’’ An analysis of the book named 
(published 1913), in which Lach mekes great use of sexual 
‘“ moments ’’ and Freudian views in explaining the phylogenetic 
and ethnological evolution of certain peculiar features in melody. 


A great number of other books and periodicals has been 


received. These will be reviewed or acknowledged in detail in 


our next number.—(Ep. Psyche). 


WILLIAM BROWN, M.D., D.SC., 
who has recently been appointed to the Wilde Readership. 


(See p. 80). 
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